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Each of these 58 booklets, published in the 
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Summer, Br-r-r! 


Yes, Summer is the season that 


makes editors shiver. 


People go on vacations. Sub- 
scriptions drop. Newsstand sales 
drop. Revenue drops. And the 


spirits of editors drop. 


At that the editors of SRT suffer 
less than others. SRT readers can 
always be counted on to pitch in 


when extra effort is needed. 


As we enter the Summer months, 
the season of drooping subscrip- 
tions and sales, we therefore con- 
fidently call on our readers for 


help. You can heip in two ways. 


One, get your friends to sub- 
scribe now to make up for the 
Summer subscription drop. You 
will find the book offer advertised 


on the back cover convenient. 


Second, if you have planned to 
make a contribution sometime this 
year, send it in now. SRT carries 
on only with the aid of its readers. 
Send whatever you can afford 


today. 
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114 East 32nd Street 
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MOSCOW MAY DAY, by V. Lebedev-Kumach 


Over Moscow blossoms May, Banners wave in every street. 
Raise your window, breathe it deep. Housewalls echo, pavements ring; 
Rounder is the sun with joy Eager faces to the sun, 

Breezes in the bright air leap. Eager footsteps hurrying. 

In a chanting fragrant storm Babushkas in red skirts cheer 
Spring makes camp in Moscow town; As the human rivers flow; 


Colors hold a carnival, Their old voices find new notes; 


Flowers and music shower down. Their old hearts the young life know. 


On their father's shoulders perched 
Like young nestlings taking wing, 
Children to the marchers wave 


’ . ~ . And, with ardent voices sing. 
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The Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact 


GAIN affirming its determination to remain at peace 
in the midst of the spreading world carnage, and its 
willingness to maintain peaceful, friendly relations with 
any nation fully recognizing its powerful role in world af- 
fairs, the Soviet Union on April 13 further strengthened 
its security and offered new hope to the people of the world 
by another brilliant stroke in its diplomatic relations. Just 
as the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact in August, 
1939, smashed the plans of the men of Munich and anti- 
Soviet circles throughout the world who ‘had built up Hitler 
and his mighty military machine in full expectation that 
it would dash itself to pieces in the process of destroying 
the Soviet Union, so the present neutrality pact thwarts the 
plans of those who hoped to achieve a similar end by direct- 
ing the Japanese expansionist program against the USSR. 
The pact was concluded on Japanese Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka’s return trip to Moscow, after negotiations car- 
ried on with Soviet Premier and Foreign Minister Mol- 
otov, in which Stalin participated. The text follows: 


Neutrality Pact between the USSR and Japan. 


Article I: Both contracting parties undertake to maintain 
peaceful and friendly relations between them and to mu- 
tually respect the territorial integrity and inviolability of 
the other contracting party. 

Article II: Should one of the contracting parties become 
the object of hostilities on the part of one or several third 
powers, the other contracting party will observe neutrality 
throughout the duration of the conflict. 

Article III: The present pact comes into force from the 
day of its ratification by both contracting parties and re- 
mains valid for five years. In case neither of the contracting 
parties denounces the pact one year before the expiration 
of the term it will be considered automatically prolonged 
for the next five years. 

Article IV: The present pact is subject to ratification as 
soon as possible. The instruments of ratification shall be 
exchanged in Tokyo also as soon as possible. In confirma- 
tion whereof the above-named representatives signed the 
present pact in two copies drawn up in the Russian and 
Japanese languages and affixed thereto their seals. Done in 
Moscow April 13, 1941. 

Signed, Viacheslav Molotov 
Yosuke Matsuoka, Yositsugu Tatekawa 


THE DECLARATION 


In conformity with the spirit of the Neutrality Pact con- 
cluded on April 13, 1941 between the USSR and Japan, the 
Governments of the USSR and Japan in the interests of 
insuring peaceful and friendly relations between the 
two countries, solemnly declare that the USSR pledges to 
respect the territorial integrity and inviolability of Man- 
chukuo and that Japan pledges to respect the territorial 
integrity and inviolability of the Mongolian Peoples 
Republic. 








On the day following the signing of the Pact, the Mos- 
cow Pravda appraised its significance as follows: 


Thirty-six years have elapsed since the Russo-Japanese 
War, which ended in defeat and in the Portsmouth Treaty. 
It was not a defeat for Russia, and the Russian people; it 
was a defeat for the anti-people’s tsarist regime. 

Throughout all these years rather strained relations ex- 
isted between Japan and Russia, and afterwards between 
the USSR and Japan, relations which sometimes developed 
into serious military clashes. It suffices to remember the 
Japanese intervention in the Far East in 1918-1922, the 
attempts of certain statesmen of Japan to thrust their will 
upon the Soviet Union, the events at Lake Hassan, the 
bloody clashes in the Nomonkhan district at Khalkhingol, 
when the Red Army inflicted on the invaders a crushing 
repulse, to understand how far from normal were the rela- 
tions between the USSR and Japan during these years. 

Certain of Japan’s statesmen tried persistently to look 
upon the USSR as an object of their aggressive policy. 
Herein lay their great mistake, for the USSR, consistently 
carrying out a policy of peace, has never permitted and 
never will permit anybody to dictate a policy alien to her 
interests. 

The Pact of Neutrality and the Declaration are docu- 
ments of great political importance, since they represent a 
big step forward along the path of improving the mutual 
relations between the USSR and Japan, whose governments 
are guided in the given case by a “desire to strengthen 
peaceful and friendly relations between the two countries”. ... 
Of great significance, particularly, is the declaration, which 
is in conformity with the spirit of the neutrality pact, of a 
mutual pledge to respect the territorial integrity and inviola- 
bility of the Mongolian People’s Republic and Manchukuo. 
This puts an end to all the petty frontier conflicts which 
disturbed peace on the frontiers and caused constant fric- 
tion not only between Manchukuo and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, but also between the USSR and Japan. 

The present neutrality pact is of still greater significance 
because it was signed at a time when the Second Imperialist 
War is continuing to spread and increasingly to involve new 
countries. At such a time, the normalization and improve- 
ment of relations constitute a very important step in the 
interests of peace and fully conform to the Soviet Union’s 
policy of peaceful relations with all her neighbors and 
with all other countries. 

The Neutrality Pact and the Declaration clear the road 
for taking care of the remaining unsettled problems between 
the USSR and Japan, including questions of the fishing 
convention and trade agreement, and so on. Frequently, 
the settling of these questions was held up, despite their 
importance, just because the political accord which is an 
essential prerequisite for solving economic problems was 
lacking between Japan and the USSR. 

Now that this prerequisite is afforded, and both govern- 
ments have solemnly declared that both sides strive for 
friendship, the obstacles hitherto standing in the path of 
development of political and economic relations between the 
USSR and Japan are removed. Whereas the former gov- 
ernments of Japan sometimes failed to take into account 
the importance of observing and strengthening good neigh- 
borly relations with the Soviet Union, the present govern- 
ment of Japan, including the chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, Prince Konoye, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Yosuke Matsuoka, understand that peaceful and 
good neighborly relations between Japan and the USSR 
are an important prerequisite for the development and pros- 
perity of the peoples of both countries. .. . 

In hailing the Neutrality Pact and the Declaration, we 
express firm confidence that they will serve the cause of 
peace and the establishment of truly peaceful and truly 
friendly relations between the USSR and Japan, the cause 
of friendship between the great peoples of both countries. 


The pact was the occasion for a flood of comment and 
varying interpretations throughout the world. The cruder 


of the anti-Soviet commentators professed to see in the 
pact proof that Stalin “cowering with fear in his Kremlin” 
was compelled by his fear of Hitler to accept Nazi dicta- 
tion and signed the pact at Hitler’s behest, and that the 
USSR had abandoned China and freed Japan’s hands for 
further aggression in the East; in other words, that the 
pact was tantamount to Russia’s joining the Axis. The 
more adroit commentators, on the other hand, sought to 
make use of the fact that the pact clearly demonstrated the 
complete Soviet independence of Axis policies, and in a 
desperate attempt to revive the plots to embroil the Soviet 
Union and Germany, interpreted it as being primarily 
aimed against Germany. 

Among the more enlightened comments was that of the 
well-informed specialist on Far Eastern Affairs, T. A. 
Bisson, in the Foreign Policy Bulletin of April 18: 

The tripartite alliance of September 27, 1940, had obli- 
gated Japan to come to Germany’s aid in case of a Soviet- 
German clash. Recent events in Europe, coupled with the 
failure to bring the USSR into the Axis-Japan pact, had 
led Tokyo to fear that such a clash might be imminent, and 
criticism of this feature of the tripartite alliance had ser- 
iously embarrassed the Konoye Cabinet. While the Soviet- 
Japanese neutrality pact meets this issue to Tokyo’s satis- 
faction, it is by no means so welcome to Berlin. By disso- 
ciating Japan somewhat from the orbit of the Axis, it re- 
vises the tripartite alliance to Germany’s disadvantage. Ber- 
lin had originally thought to induce Moscow to become a 
full-fledged partner in the Axis-Japan alliance, but finds 
instead that Moscow has concluded a separate agreement 
with Tokyo, 

Mr. Bisson does not see Anglo-American interests in 
the Far East threatened by a possible drive southward by 
japan. On this point he says: 

The Konoye Cabinet is at present engaged in a desper- 
ate effort to cope with its economic problems. Recent Cabi- 
net changes have given Japanese business interests virtually 
a free hand in dealing with the economic crisis. Barring 
a coup d’etat, which the extremists might attempt, Japanese 
“big business” will be inclined to seek an economic solution 


in a modus vivendi with the United States, rather than risk 
a Pacific war. 


Mr. Bisson further emphasizes that the pact has not 
changed Japan’s military position in China: 

Soviet assistance to China is not affected by the pact, and 
Moscow has assured Chungking it will continue to send 
war supplies to China. . . . It is still doubtful despite the 
pact, whether Tokyo will feel free to transport its troops 
from Manchuria to other fronts in eastern Asia. 
Certainly there is nothing in the pact that would inter- 

fere with continued Soviet aid to China, and there have 
been numerous reports to the effect that the Soviet Union 
has assured Chungking that aid would be continued. It is 
certain that if there is any change in the USSR’s relations 
with Chungking it will be in no way a result of its neutral- 
ity pact with Japan but because of an abandonment of the 
struggle for independence and unity on the part of Chung- 
king itself, as a result of sinister machinations within China. 
As for official American comment, Secretary of State 
Hull allowed himself to be directly quoted as follows: 

The significance of the pact between the Soviet Union and 
Japan relating to neutrality, as reported in the press today, 
could be overestimated. The agreement would seem to be 
descriptive of a situation which has in effect existed between 
the two countries for some time past. It therefore comes 
as no surprise, although there has existed doubt whether 
the two governments would or would not agree to say it 


in writing. The policy of this government, of course, re- 
mains unchanged. (New York Herald Tribune, April 15). 


World Comment and Pravda’s Reply 


HE real designs of certain American circles were ex- 
posed in this cynical and revealing statement by Alsop 
and Kintner (Herald Tribune, April 16) : 


The Russo-Japanese agreement should have veiled a good 
many State Department countenances with a delicate shade 
of puce. For although Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
maintains the new pact was “expected,” there can be little 
doubt that it has made hash of the Far Eastern policy this 
country has been vaguely and rather half-heartedly pursu- 
ing in recent months. 

The foundation theory of this policy was that by being 
nice to the Soviet Union and not too aggressively nasty to 
the Japanese, further trouble in the Far East, and particu- 
larly a Japanese attack on Singapore and the Dutch East 
Indies, might be averted. 


Stories emanating from Washington to the effect that 
Soviet-American relations are bound to become worse as a 
result of the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact were eftec- 
tively answered in an apparently well-informed article by 
P.M.’s Washington correspondent, Leonard Engel, who 
said “Relations with Moscow aren’t to be frozen, as yester- 
day’s reports have it. They already are.” 

Pointing out that the amount of machine tools released 
to the USSR constitutes the best barometer of Soviet- 
American relations, Mr. Engel reports that while last 
summer some of the machine tools ordered by the USSR 
had been released, practically none have been released since 
the turn of the year. He continues: 


I was told in confidence in January by an official of the 
Export Control Administration that the Government would 
soon requisition some of the Russian-purchased machine 
tools for which export licenses have been refused. The 
same official told me today (not in confidence) that the tools 
in question have already been taken over. 

The stated motive for the requisitioning was that the 
tools were needed for national defense industries, and they 
will doubtless so be used. However, the amount involved 
seems to be small and the tools must be rebuilt at some cost 
(they are in the metric system and have special controls, 
like all tools exported to others than the British). It seems 
to me that somebody in the export office or the State De- 
partment was stretching a point to find the tools concerned 
badly needed. He was obviously no booster of American- 
Russian relations. Several other sources of irritation be- 
tween Moscow and Washington, such as the Baltic ships 
held in American ports when the USSR occupied the three 
Baltic republics, haven’t been cleared up either. 

At the same time, however, that U.S.-USSR relations 
have actually been going from bad to worse, the State De- 
partment has suggested that it has been wooing Russia. 
Secretary Hull in January lifted the “moral embargo” im- 
posed at the time of the Russo-Finnish war. Under-Secre- 
tary Welles declared last month American pleasure with 
the Kremlin over the assurances given Turkey. ... 


Attributing this apparent split to the virulent anti-Soviet 
attitude of higher naval officers influential in determining 
the policies of the Export Control Administration and 
their backers in the State Department, and fear of any real 
pro-Soviet move on the part of some of the President’s in- 
timate advisers, on the other hand, Mr. Engel concludes: 

So nothing gets done. And you have a recollection of 
another time when nothing was done. That time the noth- 
ing contributed—along with many other factors—to the 

Nazi-Soviet pact. This time it’s a Japanese-Soviet pact. 

In a review of foreign comment on the Soviet-Japanese 
neutrality pact, the Moscow Pravda of April 20 sharply 
replied to its critics in the following terms: 


The neutrality pact, which contains the obligation to 
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maintain friendly relations and to mutually respect the 
territorial integrity and inviolability of the USSR and 
Japan, and which restricts the possibility of the war spread- 
ing, is an instrument of peace. It is difficult to dispute such 
a manifest point, but it is precisely this which is not to the 
taste of those foreign political circles which are striving 
not to restrict, but, on the contrary, to spread the atmos- 
phere of war and above all to draw the USSR into its orbit. 

The British press got itself into rather an embarrassing 
situation. The Ministry of Information pointed out that 
in the British press the pact is estimated as a further con- 
firmation that the Soviet Union is pursuing her own policy, 
and that the pact is a recognition by both sides of the need 
to preserve good neighborly relations. The diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the British Reuter Agency, on the other hand, 
tried to minimize the significance of the pact. He affirmed 
that on the whole it cannot be said that this new agreement 
changes the situation essentially. 

The American press even carried an official statement 
from the State Department to the effect that the significance 
of this pact is somewhat overestimated. However, attempts 
to minimize the importance of the pact are meeting with 
failure. Commentators are beginning to express themselves 
more frankly. 

British and American papers are displaying unexpected 
concern for the interests of the signatories to this pact. The 
question of who benefits from the pact—the USSR or 
Japan—is now the subject of a big discussion. From all the 
reasoning of the British and American press, this conclu- 
sion involuntarily presents itself: That irrespective of the 
extent to which the pact benefits Japan and the USSR, it 
has upset the cards of London and Washington diplomats. 

It is quite obvious from the comments of the press that 
Washington evidently reckoned on a sharp worsening of 
relations between the Soviet Union and Japan. In this 
respect, the report of Reuter’s Washington correspondent 
is worthy of attention. He states that in view of the con- 
clusion of the Soviet-Japanese pact, the United States gov- 
ernment will revise its policy in relation to both the USSR 
and Japan. According to the Reuter correspondent, it ap- 
pears that the United States government had lately under- 
taken a number of measures with the object of insuring 
more friendly relations on its part with the USSR. But 
the “ungrateful” Soviet Union failed to appreciate this 
attitude towards her and concluded a pact with Japan di- 
rected against the spread of war, against drawing the Soviet 
Union into that war. What a pity! 

The Washington correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph and the Morning Post was even more outspoken 
in disclosing the reasons for annoyance on the part of 
American ruling circles. He writes that certain circles in 
the United States interpret the pact as a failure of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. He then goes on to explain that it should 
not be imagined that the allegedly “friendly gestures” of 
the United States towards the Soviet Union were dictated 
by any real desire for rapprochement with the Soviet Union. 
Thus we see that the “friendly gestures” toward the Soviet 
Union were aimed at misleading American public opinion. 

Regarding the so-called “bad behavior of the USSR,” 
as it was expressed by the Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post, it is known well enough that by this the British com- 
mentators mean the disinclination of the Soviet Unioa to 
fight for foreign interests. 

The New York Herald Tribune columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann discloses the aims of certain American statesmen who 
reckoned on having “the chestnuts pulled out of the fire 
for them.” With melancholy he reflects on how the Soviet- 
Japanese pact destroyed the brilliant prospects of the United 
States of America: you see, Soviet air forces could have 
constituted a threat to Japan and the Red Army in Siberia 
could have been a danger to Manchukuo. 

The Herald Tribune’s correspondents Alsop and Kintner 
declare that Japan can dispatch 200,000 men to Singapore. 

These are the real reasons for the anxiety of Mr. Lipp- 
mann and his masters. (As we pointed out in our last 
issue Mr. Lippmann has also been busily trying to steer 
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Hitler’s Panzer divisions into Russia which he describes 
as “easy to conquer and well worth conquering” Ed.) 
These commentators slightly lift the curtain on their real 
intentions and desires. Walter Lippmann’s masters fear 
for their interests in the Pacific where they evidently have 
weak positions and would want to divert Japan’s attention 
from these vulnerable spots by stirring up conflicts between 
the USSR and Japan. 

But alack and alas, the USSR steadfastly true to her 
“bad behavior,” consistently pursues her peace policy, an 
expression of which is the neutrality pact between the USSR 
and Japan which is so disagreeable for American and 
British “commentators.” 

During these past few days the question of whether the 
conclusion of the pact signifies an improvement or a worsen- 
ing of Soviet-German relations is being just as widely dis- 
cussed as the question of whether the USSR or Japan de- 
rives greater benefit from the past. Some commentators 
affirm that the Soviet-Japanese pact is all but directed 
against Germany; others, on the contrary, assert that it 
was signed allegedly under direct pressure from Germany. 

There is scarcely any need to prove that there is not a 
particle of truth in either of these statements. It would 
not be out of place to know that the idea of the pact be- 
tween the USSR and Japan, like the pact itself, has quite 
a long history behind it. 

As long as ten years ago the USSR proposed a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Japan which was similar to the neutrality pact 
concluded between Germany and the USSR in 1926 and 
which, in view of this fact, actually was a neutrality pact. 
As is known, Japan rejected the proposal of the USSR at 
that time. After that, the question of a pact between 
Japan and the USSR was not raised again until July, 1940, 
when the Japanese ambassador in Moscow, Togo, on behalf 
of his government, proposed a neutrality pact. The Soviet 
government agreed in principle, but negotiations on the con- 
ditions for concluding the pact somewhat retarded matters. 

In October, 1940, the new ambassador of Japan in Mos- 
cow, Tatekawa, made a proposal that the Soviet govern- 
ment conclude a non-aggression pact similar to the non- 
aggression pact between the USSR and Germany signed 
in 1939. To this the Soviet government replied that it pre- 
ferred to conclude a neutrality pact similar to the Soviet- 
German neutrality pact of 1926. 

In November, 1940, a proposal was made to the Soviet 
government that it join the tripartite pact of mutual assis- 
tance and turn this pact into a four-power pact. Since the 
Soviet government did not find it possible at the time to 
accept this proposal, the question of a pact between Japan 
and the USSR came up again. 

In March, 1941, the arrival of Matsuoka in Moscow 
considerably facilitated matters concerning the pact and in 
April, 1941, with Matsuoka’s active participation in a dis- 
cussion of the conditions for concluding a pact, the neu- 
trality pact was finally concluded, putting an end to the 
enmity between the two countries and facilitating the matter 
of peace in the Far East. 

This historical data reveals how ridiculous are the con- 
jectures of different kinds of commentators. 

As has been seen, certain circles in'London and Washing- 
ton reckoned on a sharpening of Soviet-German relations 
no less than on a sharpening of Japanese-Soviet relations. 

From this point of view, the appearance in the British and 
American press during these past days of an unusually large 
number of fictitious statements about the worsening of 
relations between the USSR and Germany is significant. 
The Anglo-American commentators have hopelessly entan- 
gled themselves because they failed to learn one simple 
truth. It is only in rare, lucid moments that they grasp it. 

For instance, the Times, in one of its comments, declares 
that now it is clear that Moscow is following her own 
policy. Precisely! It is time to understand that the Soviet 
Union pursues her own independent policy which brooks 
no foreign influences. 

This policy is determined by the interests of the Soviet 
people, by the interests of the Soviet state, and by the inter- 
ests of peace. 





In the Balkan Cockpit 


HE latest developments in the Balkans have under- 

lined the basic differences between the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union on one side, and the warring imperial- 
ist powers, the Axis and Great Britain, locked in bloody 
combat for world domination, on the other. Every move 
of the USSR has demonstrated the complete independence 
of Soviet foreign policy of the dictates or the interests of 
any of the imperialist powers. If one move may at the 
moment seem relatively to tip the scales somewhat in favor 
of the Axis, and if a later move may seem to favor Britain’s 
interests, this does not mean that at any time the USSR 
plays the game of either the one or the other, that she 
has changed her fundamental policy, or that she is trying to 
prolong the war by a nice distribution of her favors between 
the two. The concern of the Soviet Union has been stead- 
fastly to maintain the real neutrality essential for continu- 
ing the task of making the country of socialism ever 
stronger and more secure, of strengthening Soviet defenses 
against any possible surprises, of maintaining the greatest 
possible degree of normal diplomatic and commercial inter- 
course with any nation in either camp prepared to carry on 
such relations in a reciprocal manner. 

While in the last few months Hitler’s policy has been 
directed toward using the Balkans for a passageway to the 
Near East, and Churchill’s toward the opening up of a 
southeastern war front, the Soviet Union has exerted its 
influence against the extension of war in the Balkans. But 
the pro-Soviet sympathies of the people were repressed by 
reactionary governments whose fear of Soviet influence on 
their people and what possible aid from the Red Army might 
mean, ;was greater than their fear of Nazi domination. 
King Boris and his reactionary ministers rejected the de- 
mands of the Bulgarian people for a mutual aid pact with 
the Soviet Union and instead treacherously opened the 
gutes of Bulgaria to the Nazi armies, permitting them to 
get into position for their brutal onslaught against Yugo- 
slavia. The Soviet Union expressed sharp disapproval of 
this policy in a note to Bulgaria (See S§.R.T. April, 1941). 

The Soviet Union took a further step against the spread 
of the war in reaffirming its non-aggression pact with 
Turkey, again pursuing a very different policy from either 
of the warring powers, both of whom are maneuvering 
to draw Turkey into the war. 

On March 25th the following announcement was made 
simultaneously in Moscow and Ankara: 

An exchange of statements took place the other day be- 
tween the Soviet and Turkish Governments. 

In view of the rumors which were circulated in the 
foreign press alleging that in the event Turkey was forced 
to enter the war, the USSR would take advantage of her 
difficulties to attack her, and in connection with the inquiry 


received on this subject, the Soviet Government notified 
the Turkish Government that: 

“1. Such rumors absolutely do not correspond with the 
position of the USSR. 

“2. Should Turkey actually be attacked and compelled 
to enter the war to defend her territory, she can count on 
full understanding and neutrality on the part of the USSR 
in conformity with the non-aggression pact existing between 
Turkey and the USSR.” 

In connection with this statement, the Turkish Govern- 
ment expressed its sincerest gratitude to the Soviet Govern- 
ment and stated in turn that should the USSR find herself 
in a similar situation, it could count on full understanding 
and neutrality on the part of Turkey. (Tass, March 25th) 


Commenting on this in response to questions at a press 


interview, Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles said 
that in times like these, when so many nations had their 
independence destroyed, “It is a matter of satisfaction to 
this country that a great power like the Soviet Union 
reaffirms its understanding and neutrality in the event that 
a neighboring country suffers attack.” 

While Germany was putting pressure on the Cvetkovitch 
government to join the Axis, the Yugoslavian people were 
clamoring instead for close, friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union. The government that rejected these de- 
mands of the people and signed up with the Axis was 
overthrown. ‘The new government headed by Simovich 
declared on taking power that it desired to maintain peace- 
ful, friendly relations with all states, and one of its first 
acts was to seek a treaty of friendship and non-aggression 
with the Soviet Union. Negotiations for the pact were 
opened 1a week after the Simovich Government took power, 
and were successfully concluded within two days. On 
April 5, the following treaty of friendship and non-aggres- 
sion was signed in Moscow: 


Article I: The two contracting parties mutually under- 
take to desist from any aggression against each other and 
to respect the independence, sovereign rights and territorial 
integrity of the USSR and Yugoslavia. 

Article 2: In the event of aggression against one of the 
contracting parties on the part of a third power, the other 
contracting party undertakes to observe a policy of friendly 
relations toward that party. 

Article 3: The present treaty is concluded for a term of 
five years. If neither of the contracting parties finds it 
necessary to denounce the present treaty one year before 
expiration of the above term, the treaty automatically will 
remain valid for the following five years. 

A few hours after the signing of the pact, the Berlin 
radio announced that Germany was at war with Yugo- 
slavia, Panzer divisions already poised on the Bulgarian- 
Yugoslavian frontier roared through the narrow mountain 
passes and laid waste the land and its people, while Bel- 
grade and other cities were ferociously blasted from the 
skies. The last minute appeal for Soviet friendship had 
been too late to save them. But the fact that that friend- 
ship was there when it was asked for will not be lost when 
the battered peoples of southeastern Europe rise again. And 
after the invasion the official Soviet press took pains to re- 
emphasize the significance of the treaty and to praise the 
Yugoslavian army for its valiant resistance. 

While Yugoslavia was making its courageous stand 
against the invading Nazi armies, Hungary hastened her 
defeat by marching in and grabbing off a slice of territory 
which ‘had been a part of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. When the Hungarian Minister to Moscow, 
Kristoffy, hastened to call on Vyshinsky, Soviet Vice Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, to explain Hungary’s action and 
seek Soviet recognition of its justness, he met with a sharp 
rebuff. This was Vyshinsky’s reply: 

If this statement is made in order to invite the Soviet 
Government to express its opinion, I must state that the 


Soviet Government cannot approve a step such as Hungary 
has taken. 

A particularly bad impression has been produced upon 
the Soviet Government by the fact that Hungary has begun 
a war against Yugoslavia but four months after she had 
concluded with the latter a pact of eternal friendship. 

It is not difficult to realize what would be the position of 
Hungary should she herself get into trouble and be torn to 
bits, since it is known that there are national minorities in 
Hungary, too. (Tass, April 12) 


The Balkan people are reaping the whirlwind harvest of 
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imperialist rivalries in the Balkans and of the struggle for 
Eastern Mediterranean resources and Near East oil supplies. 


Soviet Strength 


ANY of the press and radio comments on the Soviet- 

Japanese neutrality pact hewed to the old line of 
Soviet “weakness.” In their interpretations, the Soviet 
Union, frightened by the spread of the war toward its 
borders, and more nervous than ever over its weaknesses, 
clutched at the reed of a neutrality pact with Japan. 

Occasional flashes of the truth pierce the fog of wishful 
thinking. A few weeks ago, after he had left the Soviet 
Union, Walter Duranty reported the calm confidence of 
the people and their knowledge of their strength that he 
had observed throughout the Soviet Union. 

Now a new book appears, ‘Battle for the World, The 
Strategy and Diplomacy of the Second World War,” by 
Max Werner (Modern Age Books, Publishers), which 
analyzes the strength that underlies this confidence. Not 
only are Mr. Werner’s sober comments on Soviet strength 
important, but their origin as well. For Mr. Werner’s 
reputation is international. The chief predictions in his 
previous book “Military Strength of the Powers’ were 
borne out on the war’s battlefields, and the book was ac- 
claimed in military journals. 

This is what Mr. Werner writes: 


. .. The only valid testimony is that of really qualified 
eyewitnesses, such as the heads of the great foreign military 
missions that actually spent time in Russia, and top-flight 
international! authorities on military affairs. The statements 
of the following can be regarded as thoroughly competent 
and trustworthy: the French generals Loizeau and 
Schweissgut, who were the heads of the French military 
mission in the Soviet Union in 1935 and 1936, the former as 
Quartermaster General, the second as Deputy Chief of the 
French General Staff; members of the French air mission 
that visited the Soviet Union in: 1936, chiefly the famous 
French aircraft designers Breguét and Potez, who have 
given their names to the French plane types; Boussoutrot, 
chairman of the Aeronautics Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies; and Andraud, under-secretary in the French Air 
Ministry; the British General Wavell, new commander-in- 
chief in the Near East, and Colonel Martel, both members 
of the British military mission of 1936; the Czech General 
Luza, head of the Czech military mission of 1936; and 
finally the German generals Guderian and Bilow, and the 
leading British military writers General Groves and Cap- 
tain Liddell Hart. Here is a summary of the reports of 
these men, checked against international military literature: 

About 1937 the Red Army, in total number of divisions 
of all branches of the service, and specifically in the number 
of war planes and tanks—the modern weapons of offense— 
stood first in-Europe, surpassing even the Germen army. 
General Guderian (the hero, by the way, of the campaigns 
in Poland and France) insisted as early as 1935 that the 
Soviet Union had 10,000 tanks. General Biilow surmised 
that the Soviet air force numbered 8000 planes in 1936. 
The fact that in 1939 Soviet armament production had 
doubled the output of 1937 undoubtedly indicates that on 
the eve of the war the Soviet Union was still ahead of 
Germany in the European armaments race. ... 

Soviet military literature has set up gigantic standards of 
saturation with aircraft for an attacking army of shock 
troops. Voyennaya Mysl, leading Red Army organ on mili- 
tary science, demands an average of 3500 military aircraft 
for two armies of nine army corps, conducting an offensive. 
No less than one-fifth of the Soviet air fleet is composed 
of heavy bombers, a higher percentage than in any other air 
force in the world. Soviet heavy bombers, even those of 
the older type (the TB-6), although their range is some- 
what smaller, are as fast as the American “flying fortresses” 
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of the Boeing type, and their bomb load is greater. ‘The 
newer Soviet heavy bombers of the Bolchovitinov type have 
an even greater bomb load (four tons and up) and a higher 
ceiling—they hold the world altitude record for ten-ton 
loads. 


. .. In September 1939 the German magazine on armored 
warfare, Panzertruppe, wrote: 


On the one hand, Russia has tank formations after the 
fashion of our own Speed Divisions, which are in a position 
to undertake large operative tasks; on the other hand, it 
permanently assigns four tank battalions to each infantry 
division. 

The newer tank types of the Red Army, dating from the 
years 1938-39, have never been surpassed by the German 
tanks and are far superior to the tanks of the Allies. The 
new Soviet tank for accompanying infantry has stronger 
armor than the similar French Renault tank and three 
times its speed. The new medium-heavy Soviet tank of 
thirty tons has the strongest armament of its category— 
three cannon and four machine guns. 

By these estimates Mr. Werner makes clear that the 


USSR can maintain peace as it chooses because it is strong. 


May First in the USSR 


REATIVE labor carried on in peace, that goal of the 
Soviet workers and farmers which they have suc- 
ceeded in realizing by the determined peace policy of their 
government is the symbol of May Day, 1941, in the USSR. 
As the celebrating Soviet people march in their city 
squares and hold exercises on the lawns before their kolkhoz 
clubs, they match the spring sun, warming the earth into 
fruitfulness, with the power of worker creativeness. 1941 
promises to be one of the great years of Soviet construc- 
tion. Nature itself smiles this year on the land of peace. 
Spring has come early. By April 10th, 21,985,000 acres 
had already been sown. Last year only 10,737,500 acres, 
a little less than half, had been sown at this date. 

The same papers that bring these bountiful reports from 
the Soviet countryside, bring similar good news from fac- 
tories and construction sites, from field expeditions, and 
scientific laboratories. In the Soviet press today one reads 
of new triumphs in Polar exploration, of larger irrigation 
works in the Central Asian deserts, of preparations for the 
coming festivals of their national cultures to be given in 
Moscow, this year, by Soviet Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 

All this, even the early sowing program, is not due to 
lucky weather or good chance, for it is carried on under 
the threat and pressures of international tensions which 
compel still greater allocations of resources to defense. All 
this is due to planning and peace. A glance at the 1941 
budget figures of the USSR as analyzed in the report of 
Finance Commissar Zverev, will show ‘how production, 
culture, and social welfare are planned into the life and 
activities of the country. 

The largest budget division, rising from about 57 billion 
to nearly 73 billion rubles, is devoted to the national econ- 
omy. Over a thousand major new construction enter- 
prises are provided for, along with a great expansion of 
railroads and other communications and another spurt in 
the production of consumers goods. Expenditures on so- 
cial and cultural services also rose from nearly 42 to nearly 
47 billion rubles. 

In a period of war and destruction this picture of peace- 
ful construction and progress is heartening. Not only the 
Soviet people but other peoples can feel cheered that on 
a sixth of the world’s surface May First, 1941, is a festival 
of peaceful and creative labor. 
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What were once desert regions now yield 
their riches for man's use—pouring copper at 
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Kazakh shepherds pursue their ancient ways 


: the chief countries involved in the war’s 
under the new system — sheep shearing season 


at the Chu Varchi kolkhoz 


NE of the chief questions my audi- 
ences ask about the Soviet Union, 

in this year’s lecture trip from coast to 
coast, is “What do the Soviet people 
think about the war?” If a Gallup 
puil should be taken there, what would 
they say about Hitler’s march down 
through the Balkans, about England, 
about China ? 
ple any knowledge of these subjects? 
Or are they 
merely fed “the government propagan- 
da” and told what they have to think? 
As a matter of fact, there is far less 
“propaganda” on either side of the war 
in the Soviet Union than there is in 
any other land. 
fully but without sensation; it is prac- 
tically never featured on the front 
page, although frequently leading edi- 
torials illuminate significant develop- 
ments in the war. Somewhere in the 
paper—second page of Izvestia, fifth 
page of Pravda—there will be a modest 
two column headline: “Anglo-German 
War.” Under it will be the official 
communiques of the German High 
Command and the British War Office, 
followed by copious quotations from 
the New York press. The facts and 
statements of the three “chief coun- 
tries” are given—for, of course, in the 
world view, America is already one of 


Have the common peo- 


And any definite views? 


War news is given 
i 
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outcome—but none of the gossip and 
dope stories that fill the press of the 
rest of the world. Similar treatment 
is given to the Anglo-Italian War, the 
Greco-Italian War, and the other con- 
flicts raging on the earth. As the em- 
phasis of the war shifts from one thea- 
tre to another, scholarly articles will 
appear giving the historical background 
and analyzing the line-up of forces in 
the countries drawn into the vortex of 
the conflict. Such articles will be 
found both in the daily press and in 
leading Soviet periodicals. Krasnaya 
Zviezda, the Red Army paper, carries 
regularly detailed analyses of the mili- 
tary strategy of the warring powers and 
appraises the military significance of 
each new development. Radio reports 
are limited to sober, factual presenta- 
tion of latest events. 

If the test of an intelligent people 
is their ability to make up their own 
minds from study of facts presented, 
then the Soviet people rank high. If 
the test of democracy is the access of 
all people to basic facts, untainted by 
propaganda, and their right thus to 
form their views, then the Soviet Union 
is almost painfully democratic. In 
probably no other country, and cer- 
tainly not in America, is there such 
an absence of any attempt by the press 
and radio to “put over” any particu- 
lar view of the war. I myself, de- 


the new plant of Lake Balkhash 


spite a rather fair world knowledge, 
find that I am so spoiled by having my 
news explained and played up in head- 
lines, that it is with difficulty that I dig 
through the hard, neatly classified facts 
in the Soviet press, and put them to- 
gether into conclusions. But my Soviet 
friends all manage to do it, and they 
come—on the basis of fact—to differ- 
ing views. 

A Soviet Gallup poll would find al- 
most complete unanimity on certain 
matters, but divergence on others. It 
would find that the Soviet people gen- 
erally are still as anti-Nazi as they ever 
were. They are also, of course, anti- 
Churchill and anti-Wall Street too. 
And without exception they think that 
their country was very wise to make 
the pact with Germany which has en- 
abled them, thus far at least, to keep 
out of the main European War; and 
all the Soviet people trust their gov- 
ernment to show continued intelligence 
in the same direction, i. e., keeping 
their land at peace. 

They take it for granted, of course, 
that they are neutral, and that carrying 
on trade in the normal goods of peace 
—grain and raw materials—tends rath- 
er to stabilize the normal life of Eu- 
rope than to promote ‘either side of the 
war. But it may not be without in- 
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terest to note that—while still remain- 
ing neutral—three of my Moscow ac- 
quaintances have expressed to me three 
quite different views. 

A man of middle age, for instance, 
whose interests lie rather in art than 
politics, felt that Hitler was going a 
bit too far in Europe and that the 
USSR might well begin to throw a bit 
more influence on the British side. A 
younger man, lieutenant in the Red 
Army, at once retorted: “How could 
we possibly throw weight to help either 
imperialism ? They are all of one bone.” 
The third, a forester in the woods 
where I spent my vacation, told me, 
on learning that I was an American, 
that ‘America is chiefly responsible for 
inciting and continuing the war.” 

I mention these things to show how 
free is the comment, how unregimen- 
ted are the views. But after all, the 
chief point about the Soviet citizen’s 
view of the war is that he spends 
most of his thought on other matters, 
on which he himself can act. As far 
as the war is concerned, he knows that 
he wants his country to be strong, and 
ready for any “surprises,” so he cheers 
vociferously all expenditures for the 
Red Army and all measures designed to 
strengthen the country’s industry as 
well. It is these latter matters—inter- 
nal production—to which he gives his 
chief attention. 

Especially is this apparent as one 
journeys eastward from Moscow, into 
the great developing interior of the 
Soviet land. If you wish to find a 
place where the war is almost forgot- 
ten, you can no longer flee to that tra- 
ditional Isle in the South Seas. The 
South Seas are right in the center of 
a dozen tensions: French, British, Ger- 
man pressures, not to mention American 
and Japanese. But when I travelled 
southeast from Moscow into the great 
Kazakhstan Republic, I came to a 
region that had almost forgotten the 
war. 

Traveling in the train were several 


“delegates” from Ukrainian kolkhozes, 
going out to look up new lands. Kaz- 
akhstan, I learned, has 250,000,000 
acres of unused land which is capable 
of being farmed. Half of it needs irri- 
gation, the rest is suitable chiefly for 
dry farming. The Kazakhstan govern- 
ment, wanting new settlers, invites 
them to come from the more crowded 
lands of European Russia. 

“We’re not like the folks in Califor- 
nia,” said one of the Kazakhstan ofh- 
cials. “Oh, yes, we know Steinbeck’s 
‘Grapes of Wrath’ and how your Cali- 
fornia treats the ‘Okies’ when they look 
for homes. We need people very much, 
and in order to attract them, we lay 
out farming areas, build homes and then 
invite people to come. The collective 
farms in European Russia and Ukraine, 
which have often developed to their 
limits, send delegates out to inspect. 
They look at half a dozen places, make 
a choice and go back home to agitate. 
Then they bring out twenty or thirty 
families who are acquainted with each 
other, and who think they can get 
ahead faster on the new land.” 

As I approached Alma Ata, a youth- 
ful Kazakh, aged 26, got into my com- 
partment. He was interested at once 
when he learned that I had visited 
this country ten years earlier at the 
opening of the Turkestan-Siberian Rail- 
way. “The Turk-Sib is my life,” he 
said. “I was a boy of thirteen when 
they began to build it; I had never 
gone to school. They put me into a 
railway school, and when the railway 
opened, I was sixteen, ready for a job. 
I kept on studying in the railway 
schools; they give you every chance. 
They sent me away for a few years for 
special study. Now I am 26 years old, 
and have a responsible job in the Main- 
tenance Department. . . . The railway 
brought me up and now it is my 
living. . . . It is hard to believe that 
only ten years ago we Kazakhs were 
the wild men of these plains.” 

It is still harder to believe it when 


you come to Alma Ata, the Kazakhstan 
capital, in the foot-hills of the great 
Central Asian ranges, only a few miles 
from where Chinese Turkestan begins. 
They brag of their town much as our 
own West did in its “booster” days. 
One man told me that he had lived in 
Berlin and London, but there was 
nothing in those capitals to equal Alma 
Ata. He liked his home town the 
best. 

He bragged that it had grown in 
the past ten years from 60,000 to 
260,000 people. He showed me the 
ten big new structures that house the 
Republic’s government; he wanted to 
show me all of the capital’s thirty new 
schools. He also bragged of the 7,000 
university students, in their fourteen 
scientific institutes, and of the new lake 
for swimming and boating they had 
made by damming the waters of several 
mountain streams. 

“Kazakhstan has everything,” he told 
me. “Oil, coal, copper, zinc, lead and 
rare metals, as well as cotton, livestock 
and grain. . . . We are developing 
fast. We prospect by airplane, and if 
the mines are worth it, we build roads.” 
Last year, he said, a new 500 mile 
railway line was built to connect the 
Magnitogorsk steel mills with Kara- 
ganda coal. 

“Tt is only half as far as from 
Magnitogorsk to Kuznets; it will cut 
their coal costs in half. The Kom- 
somols of Kazakhstan built the railroad 
in record time—a single summer.” 

I picked up the Alma Ata paper to 
see what the folk of Kazakhstan con- 
sidered news. “Mine Number One of 
Karaganda has fulfilled its 1940 plan 
of production thirty-two days before 
the end of the year,” reads a front 
page story. ““The mine collective pledges 
40,000 additional tons above plan by 
the end of the year. The director is 
Kuzembayev, deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR.” Here you have, 
in a single picture, the integration of 
Soviet society. 


(Left) A new cinema theater in Alma Ata. (Right) Hunting with eagles in the Tian Shan 
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Sugar workers are not to be beaten 
by miners. “The Kazakhstan sugar 
workers,” read the next item, “‘com- 
pleted their 1940 plan on November 
29, producing 59,600 metric tons of 
sugar. The sugar workers of the Re- 
public pledge an additional 11,000 tons 
before the end of the year.” 

The chief headline, however, was 
the entry of the Chimkent Lead Works 
into the ‘All-Union Non-ferrous Met- 
als Competition.” Lead, it seems, was 
left out of this competition at first. 


The Chimkent lead workers started a 


protest, got backing from other lead 


workers, and have now received a wire 
from the People’s Commissariat of 
Non-Ferrous Metals, agreeing to in- 
clude lead factories, This puts it up 
now to the local lead workers to make 
good, Having demanded the right to 
enter, they must not fall below the 
others. So meetings were being held 
in every shop of the Chimkent Lead 
Works to plan how their plant—which 
already has an Order of Lenin for 
high production—can win this new 
prize as well. “Our annual plan is 
fulfilled tonight, November 30, in the 
middle of the night shift, one month 


Girl athletes from Kazakhstan parade on the Red Square in the 
annual sport festival. (Below) Scientific workers of the Kazakh- 


stan Academy of Sciences — M. Kaibaldin and B. Zhakupayev 




















































ahead of time. We have cut produc- 
tion costs 4.2 per cent more than our 
plan called for, and raised labor pro- 
ductivity 14 per cent more than the 
plan demanded. Thus we have made 
10,000,000 rubles profit over our plan.” 
This profit, as everyone knows, goes 
in part to expand the industry and in 
part to improve the workers’ lives. 

Out on the Hungry Steppe they are 
building a new irrigation project, a 
widening of the Kirov Grand Canal. 
They write of it in the paper as one 
writes in the social news column: “The 
best people have come to this construc- 
tion job. There is a brigade of ditch- 
diggers from Kuibyshey Farm under 
the famous Stakhanovites Kondratenko 
and Heitmetrov, a brigade of construc- 
tion workers from Molotov Farm led 
by the famous Stakhanovite Berdiev. 
Competition began on the first day 
day among the collective farmers for 
finishing the job ahead of time. Most 
of the digging brigades are doing two 
and three times the daily standard.” 

Such is the front page news of Alma 
Ata. But world events are not quite 
neglected. On the fourth page at the 
bottom is a “Summary of the Air War 
Between Germany and England,” a 
long solid digest by a professor of the 
Alma Ata University! As news one 
can hardly call it thrilling but scien- 
tifically it is an excellent job. One 
learns in detail of the relative air 
strength of the powers at the beginning 
of the war. There are new German 
bombs, one learns, weighing two tons. 
Details are given of the “excellent pro- 
tection” London has arranged by high 
balloons, and how well the London fire 
department put out 1500 fires in one 
September week. But ‘London can 
shelter only one sixth of its people; 
Britain has not enough bomb shel- 
RE 5 a 

“German aviation has not won air 
supremacy. . . . So, failing to invade 
Britain, the war thas turned to the 
Mediterranean as chief arena... . 
Canada plans in three years to train 
75,000 pilots, and has 105 schools for 
this purpose; Australia must prepare 
57,000 pilots in the next three years. 
. . » Every combat plane takes a ton 
of aluminum, every bomber takes four 
Dinas’ 

So, other lands, it seems, have their 
plans also. Planning for three years 
of war. Training young pilots for “re- 
placements,” putting aluminum into 
bombers to be shot down. 

It is all so far away, like a history 
lesson, when read in Kazakhstan. 
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PLANNED SOVIET CITIES Il 


By MARTIN LYNN 


Planning an environment in which workers may live a 


new life of dignity, culture, peace, comfort and beauty 


HE very term “planning” implies 

reason and order. A planner can 
obtain reason and order only when he 
is in control of the object of his plan- 
ning. Much ‘has been written on city 
planning in practically every country in 
the world, but substantial progress 
toward successful realization of their 
projects has thus far been the historic 
lot of the Soviet planners alone. Clear- 
ly, city planners in other lands are 
severely handicapped since control of 
the object of their planning is in the 
hands of a multitude of individual 
property owners. Nevertheless, the 
high technological level of the indus- 
trially advanced countries has stimula- 
ted some progress in city planning 
thought. In the last two decades, and 
particularly in suburban community 
planning, there ‘have been some notable 
accomplishments. These influenced 
some Soviet city planners, namely the 
“disurbanists” of whom we spoke in 
our last article. Though heralded as 
the dawn of a new day in the history 
of communal life, advanced city plan- 
ners soon saw the futility of the suburb 
as a solution to urban problems in the 
frame of the present economic order. 
Recognition of this fact is best ex- 
pressed in the words of the world re- 
nowned French architect and city plan- 
ner, Le Corbusier. On a visit to the 
United States, he said of New York: 


. .. It is a city so hostile to the most 
fundamental needs of the human spirit 
that the dream of escape takes root in 
every heart. To get away! Not to have 
to waste one’s life and the life of one’s 
family in this implacable rigidity. To 
open one’s eyes on a bit of sky, to live 
close to a tree, on the edge of a lawn. 
And to flee forever the noise, the tumult 
of the city. 

This dream of the masses has found 
expression. Millions of inhabitants have 
gone off into the country, the country of 
which they dreamed. The result is the 
suburb, that immense and widely extend- 
ed region about the city. And there is 
nothing left but the dream, the desperate 
dream of being free—at least, of being 
master of one’s own destiny. 

This represents hours daily on the sub- 
way, the bus, or the train, and the loss 
of the collective life—the very stuff of 
which nations are made. 


Nevertheless, the modern suburban 
development has been responsible for 
a basic contribution to city planning 
technique in the form of the “super 
block” about which we will speak in 
detail later. 


The Three Zones 


Soviet city planning concerns itself, 
fundamentally, with the orderly set- 
tlement of people and their orderly 
transportation to their places of activ- 
ity. Since the main centers of human 
activity are industrial establishments, 
the location and extent of which are 


determined by the All-Union State 
Planning Commission, it follows that 
all city planning is closely related to 
the general economic planning of the 
entire USSR and is centrally controlled 
and coordinated as such. 

The basis of Soviet city planning to- 
day is that principle which permeates 
thought in all fields of Soviet social 
endeavor. It is the socialist concern 
for man, his well-being and the satis- 
faction of his daily utilitarian, cultural 
and esthetic needs. 

Soviet architects and engineers con- 
ceive a planned city in terms of three 
zones: the industrial, the residential. 
and the agricultural. 

The industrial zone is to include, in 
addition to the factory and office build- 
ings, the terminals of inter-city traffic 
(rail, air, water and auto) and the 
higher and _ intermediate technical 
schools and research institutes. This 
makes a perfectly logical group arrange- 
ment. Inter-city traffic, both freight 
and passenger, grows out of produc- 
tion relations—inflow of raw materials 
and fuels, outflow of fabricated prod- 
ucts, and travel by administrative, sci- 
entific and trade union personnel and 
by political personnel as well, since in 
the Soviet Union their activities are 
directly related to industry. As for 
higher educational institutions, they 
are part and parcel of the productive 
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forces of the country. Soviet educa- 
tion has the conscious purpose of train- 
ing men and women to work and cre- 
ate, and its very methods call for close 
connections with the industrial proc- 
esses of the community. Students 
spend part of their training time in 
practical work at plant, mine, field, or 
construction site. On the other hand 
many workers spend part of their time 
in study. Hence the need of proxim- 
ity between higher educational institu- 
tions and industry. As to the research 
institute—industry is its best labora- 
tory. Thus comes to life the scientific 
doctrine of Karl Marx, of unity be- 
tween education and material produc- 
tion which are artificially separated 
elsewhere. In the industrial zone 
children’s institutions and residences, 
except hotels, are forbidden. 


The residential zone is to lie paral- - 


lel to the industrial zone and separated 
from it by a wide green belt of forest 
and park which, by government decree, 
must be a minimum of 1.2 miles in 
width. This green belt is at once a 
noise insulator and an air purifier. In 
it no buildings of any sort are to be 
permitted except park shelters and 
through-traffic roads and highways. 

The residential zone is to be re- 
stricted entirely to residences and their 
utilitarian and cultural amenities. Its 
units are to be lavishly landscaped resi- 
dential blocks—the centers of commu- 
nity life and relaxation. 


The New Residential Block 


It is necessary here to make a dis- 
tinction between the city block as we 
know it and the new residential blocks 
as planned for the cities of the USSR. 
The former is the unit resulting where 
exaggerated values were placed on 


street frontage important to trade. 
Real-estate speculation produced the 
gridiron or “prison-bar” type of street 
plan, with narrow and rectangular city 
blocks divided in turn into narrow strip 
building lots with the narrow ends 
facing the street. This type of block 
was eventually responsible for our pres- 
ent-day dark, ill-ventilated slum tene- 
ments; and the combination of such 
blocks formed dangerous, thick, traffic 
tangles. 

This is where the contribution of 
modern suburban development comes 
in. Architects and city planners long 
tried to convince real-estate owners of 
the inefficiency and potential blight in 
the old method of building develop- 
ment. ‘Their advice fell on deaf ears 
because land speculators bought and 
built to sell and not to use. It was 
when the government entered the field 
of ‘housing that the gridiron street plan 
was shoved aside and the super block 
made its appearance. The super block 
is a large, roughly square rectangle, 
whose arrangement of houses is based 
entirely on the logical solution of the 
requirements of its residents. In these 
blocks it was possible to give proper 
consideration to orientation of build- 
ings to the sun and to prevailing sum- 
mer breezes, communal outdoor recre- 
ation facilities and organized neighbor- 
hood activities. It also became possi- 
ble to regulate sensibly through-traffic 
into main traffic arteries, located away 
from the house-to-school and house-to- 
store pedestrian traffic. 

Soviet architects developed the block 
further, adapting it to their socialist 
needs.. The residential blocks of the 
new socialist cities are designed to pro- 
vide all requisite community facilities 
for the daily life of a highly civilized 
people. These facilities include: res- 


taurants, reading rooms and libraries, 
auditoria, hobby clubs, nurseries, parks, 
playgrounds for both children and 
adults, shops and stores. As can be 
seen, these blocks are to form small, 
self-contained communities where ordi- 
nary daily ‘human needs can be quickly 
and conveniently satisfied. Each block 
is to accommodate several thousands 
of people. Its buildings are to cover 
not more than thirty per cent of the 
ground area of which at least sixty per 
cent must be brought under landscap- 
ing. All houses must be of high archi- 
tectural and structural quality, must 
permit ample sun and ventilation in 
each apartment, and rest and privacy 
to each dweller. Ample provisions for 
individual and group activities of chil- 
dren and youth must be made so that 
they may properly develop, and learn 
from their elders, yet not annoy or 
disturb them. Architectural treatment 
must be harmonious and devote equal 
attention to both court and street 
facades. We shall deal with the block 
in greater detail in our discussion of 
Soviet housing in another article. 

A number of such blocks are to be 
grouped around a community square— 
the center of public activity and ex- 
pression. On that square shall stand 
the community’s public buildings such 
as trade union and Party offices, post 
and telegraph offices, various govern- 
ment branch offices, palaces of culture, 
schools, etc. Here, too, shall be the 
shopping center of the community. The 
square shall ‘be ‘well landscaped and 
laid out as a harmonious architectural 
whole. 

The dominating feature in the plan 
of the entire residential zone shall be 
the central municipal square, the square 
of squares, the focal point of the com- 
munity and its leading organizing cen- 


A residential block in the model town built for the 45,000 workers of the Molotov Automobile Plant, situ- 
ated near the town of Gorky, at the confluence of the Volga and Oka Rivers 
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ter. In it shall stand the city hall 
(city Soviet), government, Barty and 
trade union headquarters, the more im- 
portant theaters, concert halls, opera 
house, museums, central library, etc. 

The green belt separating the resi- 
dential and industrial zones, and the 
other parks which are to surround the 
city shall be made to flow, as it were, 
around and within each block, making 
the residential zone a veritable garden 
city. Wherever possible, water sport 
stations shall be provided, for which 
rivers, streams, lakes and reservoirs 
shall be used. Thus in the residential 
zone is conceived an environment in 
which workers may live a new life of 
dignity, culture, peace, comfort and 
beauty. 

The agricultural zone may begin 
immediately on the outskirts of the 
residential zone or, if its products are 
to be hauled outside the city limits, it 
may abut the industrial zone to share 
its transport terminals. The housing 
and cultural facilities of the agricul- 
tural zone may be located within its 
own territory or in the residential zone, 
depending on local conditions. At any 
rate the residential requirements de- 
scribed above apply, on the whole, to 
the residential section of the agricul- 
tural zone as well. 

This is, in essence, the ideal Soviet 
city planners strive for. These princi- 
ples may not always be strictly adhered 
to; often they may have to be modified, 
particularly in the replanning and re- 
construction of the old cities. 


The Planning Collective 


City planning is a complex process. 
It requires the collaboration of experts 
in many fields—architects, landscape 
designers, engineers of various branches, 


meteorologists, geologists, economists, 
public health doctors and even psychol- 
ogists. First appears the geologist on 
scientific expeditions exploring natural 
resources. When a find is made he 
informs the State Planning Commis- 
sion, through his research institute. The 
economists of the State Planning Com- 
mission then plan the exploitation of 
the new found deposits. 

When. the new industrial site is 
decided upon, the geologist returns in 
the company of the architect, the civil 
engineer, the public health expert and 
the meteorologist, each of whom makes 
his own thorough study of the area. 
Borings are taken to investigate the 
layers of the soil and its hydrogeologi- 
cal conditions. ‘The upper layers are 
examined for their resistance to com- 
pression stresses, an important factor in 
construction. The surface of the land 
is studied for its arability. From the 
contours of the terrain, its forests and 
rivers, its drainage is determined in or- 
der to plan flood control, swamp clear- 
ance, canalization and water storage 
for domestic use, for navigation and for 
development of hydroelectric power. 
The meteorologist obtains data on the 
climatic conditions of the area, its an- 
nua! rainfall, temperature fluctuations, 
frequency and severity of storms, pre- 
vailing winds and their characteristics, 
etc. The engineer coordinates the 
above information and draws his con- 
clusions on the problems to be con- 
fronted in construction and municipal 
economy. The public health expert 
estimates the ‘health factors in the area. 
The architect searches for the spot es- 
thetically most suitable and with the 
greatest potentialities for organization 
of order and comfort. On the basis 
oi these studies the area is divided into 
sections marked “suitable,” “not suit- 








able” and “conditionally suitable.” The 
State Planning Commission carefully 
studies the reports and makes a choice 
of the future city’s site. It then de- 
cides on the magnitude of the industrial 
enterprise, its approximate future ex- 
pansion and proportionate population. 

The city planners now receive sufh- 
cient data to begin studies of the gen- 
eral plan. They determine the city’s 
limits, its reserve areas, the location 
of water supply reservoirs, sewage dis- 
posal outlets, the industrial; residential 
and agricultural zones, the location of 
parks and other green massifs, railroad 
station, airfields or port. Included, 
too, are through highways and the or- 
ganization of suburban activity such 
as summer camps, rest homes, fishing 
and game preserves, and local building 
material bases (quarries, lumber mills, 
sand and gravel pits, etc.). Many 
studies are made before a satisfactory 
solution is arrived at. When finally 
a general plan of the new city is adop- 
ted, detailed planning is begun for con- 
struction in the coming three to five 
years. 

In this phase of planning a great 
deal of attention is given to the archi- 
tectural composition of all construction, 
with emphasis on architectural har- 
mony, to avoid the conflict and chaos of 
old. New construction is studied in its 
relation to its environment, i.e., to its 
natural setting and to existing build- 
ings. Models are carefully studied for 
their perspective from various points 
of view and for appearance of the sky- 
line as it will be seen from approaches 
to the city and from within the city 
itself. It is impossible of course to 
design all the buildings of a new city 
at one time, for the development of a 
city is a progressive process and its 
buildings must be designed to fit the 


The park of the reconstructed city of Nalchik, capital of the Kabardino-Balkarian Autonomous Re- 


public lying on the northern slopes of the Caucasus Mountains 
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Apartment houses for workers of the Magni- 
togorsk Iron and Steel Works. (Top) New 
apartments in Izhevsk, the capital of the 
Udmurt Autonomous Republic, in the Urals. 


living requirements of the city as it 
matures, just as one fits clothes for 
a growing child. Nevertheless, a gen- 
eral idea of architectural composition 
must and can be formed in the early 
stages of the city’s planning and Soviet 
architects are developing this new tech- 
nique. 7 


Micro-climate 


One of the important natural factors 
of a city site is its micro-climate. Micro- 
climatology is a new branch of know- 
ledge developed by Soviet scientists in 
the field of social hygiene and preven- 
tive medicine. It deals with the study 
and control of the contiguous air strata. 
The micro-climate of populated areas 
has an effect on human health and 
comfort quite apart from the influence 
of the general climate of the territory, 
whether it is mountain, or seashore, tor- 
rid or temperate. Sufficient data has 
been accumulated showing that the mi- 
cro-climate of cities is subject to fluctu- 
ation and change not only under the 
influence of general atmospheric 
changes in the region but also under 
the influence of the immediate natural 
and artificial physical conditions of the 
locale. The contours of the land, the 
height and depth of hills and valleys, 
the orientation of buildings to compass 
points, their heights, shapes and den- 
sity ; the presence of open spaces within 
the city, the flora, the presence of bod- 
ies of water—all these play an impor- 
tant role. The micro-climate is also 
influenced by the breathing of man 
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whose exhalations contain © harmful 
products, by the industrial air pollu- 
tion through smoke, dust and gases 
which infiltrate the atmosphere with 
chlorine, fluorine, nitric, hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids—all harmful not 
only to human tissue (lungs’and skin) 
but also to clothes, books, furniture, 
building surfaces, etc. These polluting 
agents further cause changes in the con- 
sistency of the atmosphere leading to 
formation of fogs, and reduction of 
solar radiations beneficial to human 
health. 

Soviet scientists are busy searching 
out ways and means to eliminate the 
dangerous air pollution. In the mean- 
time the only practical measure is the 
separation of the residential and indus- 
trial zones by means of green belts and 
orientation of the industrial zone so 
that prevailing winds may blow dust 
and gases away from the residential 
zone. 

The science of micro-climatology has 
been perfected to the degree where 
small scale models of proposed cities 
may be studied in wind tunnels, similar 
to those used for airplane models, 
where the effects of the terrain and 
the shape of proposed buildings may be 
studied with artificially created micro- 
climates. Such experimentation has 


demonstrated possibilities of so arrang- 


ing and shaping buildings as to improve 
air circulation on a community scale 
with consequent beneficial health effects 
—a method to mould the climate, as it 
were. Exhaustive studies are also be- 
ing made of populations in many So- 
viet cities, investigating the effect of 
varying micro-climatic conditions, on 
their physical development, incidence of 
disease and mortality. 


Interchange of Views 


At conferences, exchanges of opin- 
ions by the various experts on the choice 
of a city site and its zoning are always 
lively and often turn into heated de- 
bates. The representatives of the vari- 
ous branches of science involved in the 
planning of a city all vie to make the 
city plan ideal from their points of 
view. While the health experts de- 
mand maximum wholesomeness _ re- 
gardless of cost, the economists watch 
the budgets. Architects and hygienists 
often collide. The former may favor a 
site of great natural beauty which the 
latter may reject in favor of a less at- 
tractive but more healthful site. The 
economists and engineers are often in 
stubborn opposition to both, seeking to 
place the residential zone close to the 
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industrial to avoid duplication of such 
utilities aspbridges, roads, etc. They 
often demand, too, use of river shores 
for transportation docks, against the 
united opposition of the hygienists and 
the architects. Out of this collision of 
opinion acceptable compromises are 
finally worked out, often with the aid 
of appropriate government authorities. 
Those who still maintain that public 
ownership will eliminate individual 
initiative—please note. 

Landscaping in Soviet city planning 
is considered from the functional as 
well as esthetic points of view. In 
semi-tropical climates it is designed for 
shelter from the hot sun (trees, fre- 
quent groves, etc.) and in the colder 


Below is the general plan of Stalingrad 
showing the industrial zone in a strip along 
the shore of the Volga — its main avenue 
of transportation. The residential zone 
consists of a series of towns or neighbor- 
hoods lying parallel to the industrial zone, 
each serving a certain industry. Note 
that the towns are served by a passenger 
railroad line, each having its own station, 
whereas a freight railroad line runs parallel 
to the industrial enterprises. Also note 
that each town has its square and access 
to the river whose shores are equipped at 
those points for water sports. The agrcul- 


tural zone is immediately outside the | 


passenger railroad tracks. 
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A typical residential block. Solid black in- 


dicates buildings, dotted sections are 
lawns, small circles indicate trees and 
irregular lines show general landscaping. 
The block is internally self-sufficient: 1!) 
the club building housing the auditorium, 
meeting rooms, library and stores; 2) the 
school building and playgrounds; 3) the 
kindergarten and its playground; 4) the 
nursery. Notice the variety of building 
shapes designed for interesting architec- 
tural perspective and vista 


climates openness to the sun is the 
motto, expressed in wide lawns and 
flower beds. 

Correct solution of transportation is 
of cardinal importance in a city plan. 
City planners always strive for com- 
pactness obtained by a traffic scheme 
using, wherever possible, the shortest 
distance between any two points. Traf- 
fic in Soviet city plans is provided for 
on these four basic conditions: 


1. That the proposed plan afford the 
best possible compactness under the given 
circumstances, guaranteeing the shortest 
route of travel to any point in the city. 

2. That the traffic system be the most 
economic possible and guarantee the pop- 
ulation maximum convenience and safety 
in getting about from place to place. 

3. That the planned traffic net answer 
the problem of the growing auto transport. 

4. That the proposed plan meet the 
requirements of progressive construction 
not only in place but also in time. And 
that the development of the transport 
net is considered from the point of view 
of the city’s growth. 


Cities of Tomorrow 


Today over 230 Soviet cities are in 
process of planning, and construction 
and reconstruction. Though they have 
already progressed to a point beyond 
recognition, the cities of tomorrow are 
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still in their embryonic stage of devel- 
opment. We can look at some of them, 


however, and see how they are shaping 


up 


city of Stalino, formerly the backward 
town of Hugeshovka, (named after an 
English capitalist, Hughes, who put 
up its original iron and steel works). 
It was renamed Stalino, in 1924, on the 
initiative of the miners and steel work- 
ers. Before the revolution it had no 
electricity, no central water supply, no 
sewerage system, no other transporta- 
tion than horse and buggy. Its popu- 
lation was then 40,000. Its workers’ 
housing consisted of mud huts which 
even a tsarist sanitary inspector re- 
ported as “unfit for domestic animals.” 
No action was taken on this report 
however. 

Now Stalino has a population of 
462,000. It has 10,000,000 square 
feet of modern housing space, a cen- 
tral water supply system with forty 
miles of water mains, an up to date 


-sewage disposal system with twenty- 


two miles of sewerage, twenty-five 
miles of trolley tracks and 1,642 acres 
of parks and boulevards. All its streets 
are asphalt paved. Other formerly 
humble mining towns in the Donets 
district, such as Gorlovka, Makeyevka 
and Voroshilovgrad (formerly Lu- 
gansk), have also undergone similar 
changes. 

The city of Alma-Ata (formerly the 
town of Verny) was granted by the 
Tsar in 1913 the sum of 6000 rubles 
for its improvement. This money was 
used ‘by local officials to repair the 
town jail. Alma-Ata is now the capi- 
tal of the Kazakh SSR with a popula- 
tion of 231,000. In 1938, 90,000,000 
rubles was appropriated for its devel- 
opment. It ‘has a good trolley system, 
modern water supply and sewage dis- 
posal, electricity and asphalt pave- 
ments. At present a capitol for the 
republic’s Supreme Soviet, an opera 
house, a palace of culture, a number of 
movie houses, new hospitals, nurseries 
and a number of housing blocks are 
under construction. 

The city of Stalinsk is in the min- 
ing and metallurgical center of the 
Kuznetsk Basin. Its soft ground pre- 
sented construction difficulties. How- 
ever, it was the most suitable sanitary- 
hygienic site in the area to take advan- 
tage of local industrial raw materials, 
and it was chosen for that reason. The 
city is divided into two zones—indus- 
trial and residential. The latter is 
cut in two by the railroad line flanked 


Let us first drop in on the Dongts: 


with parks on either side. The two 
parts of the residential zone are con- 
rected with overpasses. ‘ Thev’ both are 
situated on dry heights and enjoy con- 


verient and rapid transportation con- 


nections °-with tke ‘industrial zone. 
There is the customary green belt, lav- 
ish landscaping and residential blocks 
with populations of five to six thousand 
people each. Stalinsk has a beautiful 
park of culture and rest with large and 
elaborate water sport facilities. 

The new city of Kirovsk on the Ko- 
la peninsula within the Arctic circle, 
is a center of the Soviet apatite (min- 
eral fertilizer) industry. Surrounded 
by high mountains Kirovsk lies on the 
shores of a large lake in a setting of 
exceptional natural beauty. The pres- 
ent population of the city is 40,000. 
Though one of the youngest of the so- 
cialist cities Kirovsk is rapidly growing 
and already many fine buildings have 
been ereoted. It now possesses twenty- 
eight schools, medical, mining and 
chemical institutes, several large club 
buildings, cinemas, a large mineralogi- 
cal museum and a rapidly growing, 
beautiful residential zone. Kirovsk 
has also become a favorite Soviet tourist 
center. Additional hotels, skiing stadia 
and other winter sport grounds are be- 
ing built in the new park of culture 
and rest. 

The city of Magnitogorsk, which 
started as a pioneer tent colony only 
twelve years ago, is today a proud city 
of 250,000 people, a metallurgical cen- 
ter lying on the shores of the Ural 
river. Magnitogorsk has four large 
libraries with a net of branches, a fine 
theater, eighteen cinemas, a number of 
large club buildings, seven polyclinics, 
six hospitals, twenty-six nurseries, two 
sport stadia and an aquatic sport sta- 
dium on the Ural river. Like every 
other new Soviet city, it is a modern 
community well equipped with electric 
power, waterworks, central heating. 
It has parks and wide streets, and 
boulevards, and street car and bus lines. 

One could go on mentioning Chelia- 
binsk, Novosibirsk, Monchegorsk, Bol- 
shoye Zaporozhye, Komsomolsk, Dzer- 
zhinsk, Stalingrad, Igarka, Khabaro- 
vsk, Krasnoyarsk and many other new, 
developing, socialist cities too numerous 
to deal with within the limits of an 
article. It would take volumes to de- 
scribe them, their comforts, their cul- 
tural institutions, their inspiring beauty 
and the enthusiasm, love and care that 
the Soviet people, from trench digger 
to architect, put daily into their plan- 
ning and construction. 
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Among the winners (reading down): Tamara 
Khanum, premiere danseuse of Central Asia 
and Deputy to Uzbek Supreme Soviet; the 
famous composer Dmitri Shostakovich; Prof. 
Peter Kapitsa, world renowned physicist 
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SOVIET PULITZER 
PRIZES 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


To the many Soviet honors and prizes that in- 
spire and reward outstanding achievement are 


added the Stalin prizes totalling 17,100,000 rubles 


AST year, in commemoration of the 
sixtieth birthday of Stalin, the 
Soviet Government instituted a large 
number of annual monetary awards for 
distinguished achievement in three main 
fields—literature and the arts, sciences, 
and inventions and new processes, in- 
cluding military devices. The first 
distribution of these annual awards re- 
cently occurred. There were altogether 
91 first prizes carrying awards of 100,- 
000 rubles each, 130 second prizes of 
50,000 rubles each, and 60 third prizes 
ef 25,000 rubles each, a total of 
17,100,000 rubles. For these 281 
awards over 1,500 entrants were con- 
sidered, 

Since 1941 was the inaugural year, 
it was considered unnecessary to limit 
the awards to achievements of that 
single year, but to extend eligibility to 
achievements of as far back as six years 
ago. The award committee was made 
up of outstanding scientists and artists. 
Its chairman was Nemirov-Danchenko, 
director of the Moscow Art Theater. 

In the inventions group, the prize 
winners included Academician Favor- 
sky for his method of synthetic rubber 
production. Other prize winners were 
the metal worker, Axelrod, who invent- 
ed a machine for the automatic pro- 
duction of machine bearings; Zhdanov, 
an employee of a seed selection station 
in the Don Region, who produced im- 
proved varieties of sunflower and other 
oil-bearing seeds; and the inventor, 
Degtiarov, already famous for his mili- 
tary devices, especially in improved 
types of machine guns, 

In the sciences prizes were awarded 
in the following fields—in the physico- 
mathematical sciences, in engineering 
sciences, in chemical ‘sciences, in bio- 
logical sciences, in agricultural sciences, 
in the geological sciences and in the 
medical sciences. 

The last group included Academician 
Bogomolets, famous for his discoveries 
in longevity, which open hopeful pros- 


pects for extending the human life span 
to one hundred and forty years; the 
famous surgeon, Burdenko, for his dis- 
coveries in surgery of the brain and 
the nervous system; the eye-specialist, 
V. Filatov, for his new methods of 
transplanting human tissues, especially 
the cornea of the eye, which has re- 
sulted in the preservation and restora- 
tion of sight to blinded people or people 
threatened with blindness. 

Characteristic of the awards, in 
which they resemble all Soviet activ- 
ities, was that women shared in the 
honors, that the recipients included rep- 
resentatives of many nationalities, and 
that many young people were prize 
winners. In the geological sciences, for 
example, one of the first prizes went to 
the twenty-five-year-old scientist, V. 
Senukov, who won distinction for or- 
ganizing new survey methods in oil 
prospecting. 

Among the winners in agricultural 
sciences was the world famous geneti- 
cist, T. D. Lysenko. The new achieve- 
ment for which Lysenko received this 
award was the breeding of varieties of 
potato which makes possible summer 
planting and an immense extension of 
the climatic zone in which potatoes can 
be grown. 

In the physico-mathematical sciences, 
the prize winner who would probably 
be best known in this country, was the 
world-famous physicist, Peter Kapitsa. 
The award went to him for his work 
in low temperatures and his new ap- 
paratus for the liquefaction of gases. 

Kapitsa’s way of work is extraordi- 
nary. He is not only a profound theo- 
retician but a remarkable inventor and 
an outstanding engineer. Almost every 
piece of apparatus in his institute is of 
his own devising. Thus, recently, when 
he needed an electro magnet of large 
capacity, that would not be cumber- 
some to handle, he constructed one of 
his own, a small apparatus which pro- 
duced a magnetic field with tenfold the 
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power of any comparable apparatus 
hitherto in use. For his epoch-making 
studies in the liquefaction of helium he 
devised a new, compact machine which 
tripled the production and so cheap- 
ened the process that liquid helium is 
now available for experiment in the 
Soviet Union to students in ordinary 
university laboratories. 

In an interview given after he re- 
ceived the prize Kapitsa said: 


For the scientist, the highest reward 
that he can receive is to see that his 
country recognizes the significance and 
usefulness of his work. Like every vic- 
tory it is the result of collective work.... 

Any successes I have achieved I owe 
to the staff of our institute and to the 
extensive support we receive in our work. 
That the works selected for prize 
awards were able to be fulfilled with 
success is due to the fact that in the 
Soviet Union science is intimately asso- 
ciated with the life of the country and is 
bound up closely with its requirements. 
It would be wrong however to interpret 
this bond in a primitive way, in the 
sense that scientific institutions in the 
Soviet Union occupy themselves with 
problems associated with invention in its 
narrower meaning or are merely occupied 
in solving various difficulties being ex- 
perienced by industry. This bond is 
effected in a far wider way: namely, our 
scientific institutions find their field of 
work in those spheres of science whose 
mastery is of the most importance for 
the branches of industry undergoing de- 
velopment with the greatest intensity. 
The work of mine which has been so 
highly rewarded can serve as an example. 

In the main I worked on theoretical 
problems connected with low tempera- 
tures, and employing the modern achieve- 
ments of hydrodynamics and thermo- 
dynamics, I succeeded in getting my 
bearings in the theory of the working of 
refrigerative turbines. Hitherto wide use 
had not been made of these turbines, 
despite the fact that the idea of using 
turbines to secure low temperatures was 
evolved as far back as the year 1898 
by the English physicist I. W. S. Ray- 
laigh. The reason for this neglect is 
that in constructing these machines not 
sufficient account was taken of the quali- 
ties of gases at low temperatures and so 
the results obtained were not high. The 
turbines were therefore employed only 
as a supplementary source of cold. Bas- 
ing myself on my theoretical calculations 
I succeeded in constructing a more effec- 
tive turbine by means of which we have 
for the first time brought about lique- 
faction of air at low pressures—5-6 
atmospheres in all instead of the habitual 
210. Thus we have secured a very sim- 
ple and_ effective refrigerative cycle. 
Many more such examples could be 
quoted where theoretical study of a par- 
ticular sphere of knowledge can lead to 
a radical achievement in technology. 

Therefore the wise support given to 
science in the USSR and the great free- 


dom of the scientists in selecting the di- 
rection and themes of their work un- 
doubtedly facilitate the blossoming of 
science on an ever wider scale. The proof 
of this is to be found in the works of 
my comrades who also had conferred on 
them high award—the Stalin prize. 
In literature and the other arts the 
prize winners included a number of 
men and women whose renown has 
reached this country. Among the 
writers, for example, are Mikhail 
Sholokhov, author of “And Quiet 
Flows the Don,” and Alexei Tolstoy, 
author of “Peter the First,” which have 
both been translated and acclaimed in 
this country. The poets include Yanka 
Kupala, People’s Poet of Byelo-Russia, 
Dzhambul the Kazakh bard, Nikolai 
Aseyev, whose epic narrative poem on 
the life of Mayakovsky was the Soviet 
literary sensation of 1940, and Sergei 
Mikhailov, the witty children’s poet 
whose popularity calls for hundred- 
thousand copy printings of his works. 
In music Dmitri Shostakovich was 
awarded a first prize for his piano 
quintet which is not only regarded 
among the best of his own works, but 
as one of the master works in its field. 
Among the sculptors honored are 
Merkurov, designer of the huge Lenin 
monument that will surmount the Pal- 
ace of the Soviets, and the woman 
sculptor, Vera Mukhina, whose statue 
of the worker and the collective farm 
woman topped the prize winning Soviet 
Pavilion at the Paris World’s Fair. For 
his design for the same pavilion one of 
the Stalin prizes in architecture went 
to the architect, Boris M. Yofan, fa- 
mous, also, as the architect of the Pal- 
ace of the Soviets, and the Soviet 
Pavilion at the N. Y. World’s Fair. 





Famous prize winners in the theater, 
opera, ballet and film, included the gor- 
geous Uzbek ballet dancer, Tamara 
Khanum, the opera singer Valeria Bar- 
sova, the actress Alla Tarasova, known 
in this country for her performance in 
the film “Peter the First,” and the 
actors Babochkin who played Chapayev, 
in the film of that name, and Cherkas- 
sov who played the old scientist in the 
film “Baltic Deputy.” Among the film 
directors honored were Eisenstein, 
Pudovkin and Romm, and the group 
who produced the documentary film 
“The Mannerheim Line,” recently seen 
by American audiences. 


The last item highlights another 
interesting feature of these Stalin 
awards, the fact that in quite a num- 
ber of instances prizes were awarded 
not to individuals but to groups of col- 
laborators. Thus, in addition to the 
directing group that produced “The 
Mannerheim Line,” an award was 
made to the producer collaborators 
Kozintsev and Trauberg, famous for 
their production of the “Maxim” 
trilogy; and in the sciences prizes were 
awarded to Academicians M. Kirpi- 
chev and M. Mikhayev, for their joint 
work on thermal structures; to I. 
Alkhanov and I. Alikhanian for im- 
portant researches in  radio-activity; 
and to the mathematicians, L. Pontria- 
gin and §S. Soboliev. 


Amazingly enough, anti-Soviet slan- 
derers found a text for their libels even 
in these awards which are among the 
most liberal and comprehensive in the 
history of culture. These indefatigable 
hearers, seers and speakers of evil, 
viewed the awards as a defeat for the 

(Continued on page 50) 


Among the judges on the Stalin Award Committee (left to right): R. Gliere, com- 
poser; A. Goldenweiser, pianist; A. Dovzhenko, cinema producer; S$. Merkurov, sculptor 
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How the men and women who staff the weather 
stations along the Arctic sea route, live and work 


WO years ago a Soviet flying boat 

flew north from Tixie Bay a dis- 
tance of about 700 miles to Henrietta 
Island. Unable to land, the plane cir- 
cled over this rocky isle in the midst of 
the polar ice pack, and dropped pro- 
visions by parachute at the front door 
of the solitary cabin in which four 
Soviet scientists lived. As the plane 
turned south the radio operator of the 
plane heard in his earphones: “Thanks 
for the fresh vegetables.” A prolonged, 
two-way radio-phone conversation en- 
sued. For an hour or more the men at 
the Henrietta station talked about their 
work, and asked questions about cur- 
rent events until the flying boat moored 
near the Lena delta. 

Thus Soviet exploration is domesti- 
cating the Arctic. What is more, Arc- 
tic flight has become no more danger- 
ous than flight anywhere else. With 
Soviet pilots flying regularly on ice re- 
connaissance work, fatal crashes in the 
North have become so rare they are 
remembered for years. In _ addi- 
tion, there are regular Arctic air mail 
and passenger lines; and Russian Are- 
tic flyers carry tons of freight as do 
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the bush flyers in Northern Canada. 

The Arctic aviator leads a robust, 
nomadic life of high adventure. He 
often lives in his airplane which serves 
as bedroom and kitchen. He travels 


. swiftly. He has breakfast at Dickson 


Island and supper at Tixie Bay, after 
a fourteen-hour flight around Asia’s 
northernmost ‘headland, the ‘Taimyr 
Peninsula. The same may be said of 
the Arctic sailor who arrives with the 
summer Arctic ships and departs before 
the winter freeze-up. Aviator and 
sailor are nomads compared with the 
people who carry on at year round 
polar stations, through the long sum- 
mer daylight and the long winter dark. 

At many stations the first snow falls 
in early September. At least a month 
before the ships depart for the winter, 
many islands are already under snow. 
A year’s residence is called a ‘“zimov- 
ka” or a “wintering-over.” Many of 
the best Arctic workers of the North- 
ern Sea Reute Administration’s polar 
station department, including the chief, 
Ernest Krenkel, of North Pole fame, 
count a dozen or more “zimovkas.” 

There are something like sixty polar 
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The Rudolph Island Station 


stations. Each has a resident staff of 
from three to forty workers, all living 
in sturdy frame ‘houses most of which 
are factory made and imported by ice- 
breaker or steamer, since no building 
material except driftwood can be found 
on Arctic islands. A station’s proper- 
ties may consist of several buildings. 
Wrangel Island, with a resident staff 
of about sixteen persons, has six well- 
built structures: houses, radio station, 
school, bathhouse, the hut covering the 
dynamo operated by wind power; and 
even hothouses for vegetable garden- 
ing. Cape Cheliushkin, with a staff 
of about thirty persons, has more build- 
ings and a hangar to shelter the air- 
plane kept there for the ice patrol. 
Snow igloos are out. 

In such centers as Dickson Island, 
Tixie Bay, and Providence Bay, the 
grounds of the polar station are adja- 
cent to rising port towns at which 
steamers deliver cargo and call for coal 
and water. The Tixie Bay area near 
the Lena River delta has a population 
of nearly four hundred and growing 
fast. The port of Igarka, on the lower 
Yenisei River, has a population of 
20,000, all of whom have come north 
within the past twelve years. Here 
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one finds hospitals, schools, theaters, 
stores-—a genuine municipal, not a 
camp life. Near the new towns and 
stations are local habitations of the 
Northern aborigines, Eskimo, Chukchi, 
Nentsi, Evenki, Sami and many others 
who are being drawn into the new life. 
The larger Soviet polar stations car- 
ry out investigations that include at- 
mospheric and stratospheric research, 
magnetic studies, actinometric and ra- 
dio-wave observations. All the polar 
stations carry out a basic program of 
weather and ice drift observations to 
service marine and aerial navigation. 
Let us examine the work of one 
polar station—the Domashny Island 
station, occupying a single cabin situ- 
ated on the bleak shores of northeast- 
ern Kara Sea. The site was first cho- 
sen eleven years ago and served as a 
base from which four explorers went 
out with dog-teams to chart the un- 
known coastline of the Severnaya 
Zemlya Archipelago, work that would 
be done today by airplane. These men 
traveled in surface craft to and from 
their base. To seaward lay almost per- 
petual ice. The snow drifts often 
reached the roof. Polar bears, follow- 
ing the scent of food, frequently 
walked right into their camp. Never- 
theless when it came to christening 
their island, their cabin meant home to 
them and the explorers gave the island 
the name, Domashny, “home-like.” 
In 1932 the first party was taken off, 
since their work was completed and 
ships could use their charts to navi- 
gate the devious passages around Sever- 
naya Zemlya. They were replaced by 
another crew of scientists who re- 
mained two years and were taken off 
by airplane because no ship could force 
the heavy ice that surrounded the island 
even in summer. For two years the 
cabin was tenantless. Then in March 
1936, Ernest Krenkel and a companion 
were flown north to man the station 
and take observations for a long non- 
stop Arctic flight via the triangular 
route—Moscow—Franz Joseph Land 
—Kamchatka, nearly 6,000 miles. 
The initiative for reopening the sta- 
tion was taken by the Arctic workers 
themselves. Ernest Krenkel was then 
stationed at Cape Olovianny, a few 
hundred miles to the south. Himself 
a radio operator and head of the sta- 
tion, Krenkel was assisted by a me- 
chanic, a meteorologist and a cook. He 
conceived the idea of expanding the ter- 
ritory covered by the weather observa- 
tions without bringing a new staff 
north. The plan was simple—divide 
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the party in half, two to remain at the 
Cape and two to go North to Domash- 
ny Island. Krenkel, however, was un- 
familiar with weather observation. and 
the meteorologist, who was to remain 
behind at the cape, did not know how 
to operate the radio. A retraining 
program was organized.  Krenkel 
studied how to take weather observa- 
tions, and taught the meteorologist how 
to operate the radio. The cook, who 
went with Krenkel, learned some tricks 
from the mechanic who remained be- 
hind and gave exchange lessons in cook- 
ing. Schooling over, Krenkel and the 
cook were flown north, and two sta- 
tions, instead of one, came into being 
in the Severnaya Zemlya archipelago. 
The staff was not increased. Each 
man’s work was doubly productive, just 
as that of Stakhanovites in industry. 

The further development of Stak- 
hanovism in the movement to develop 
multiple skills, ‘has also found expres- 
sion in the work at polar stations, 
which require as a minimum, a radio- 
operator and a meteorologist and/or 
hydrologist. Large stations will have 
mechanics, magnetologists, actino- 
metrists, biologists, ichthyologists and 
the like, in addition. Uninterrupted 
work of the station is as necessary as 
on an assembly line. Persons of mul- 
tiple skills can relieve one another in 
emergencies. The preferred combina- 
tion for Arctic workers is that of radio- 
operator-meteorologist, who can, single- 
handed, take and transmit routine 
weather reports. Hence we find many 
Arctic radio operators who are also 
trained meteorologists. Some are 
skilled technicians as well, which in- 
sures that the radio equipment need not 
go out of commission. 

A number of Arctic workers have 
designed models of an. automatic radio- 
meteorological station. Four designs 
have been selected for testing on an 
experimental basis, and four automatic 
coastal stations are being erected to 
make the tests. Also being developed 
is a station designed to drift in the pack 
ice and send out automatic radio sig- 
nals of drift and weather conditions. 

The work of the polar station re- 
flects Soviet life as a whole. Thus, 
Arctic- work as a profession is open to 
women. Many women workers are to 
be found in the polar stations and Arec- 
tic settlements. ‘They are aerologists, 
meteorologists, even pilots and sailors, 
as well as teachers, doctors and nurses. 


Some women, raising their children 


there, are creating a stable family life 
in the Far North. The natives, too, 








find the doors open. There are Eskimo 
radio operators, Chukchi airmen and 
mechanics, Nenets meteorologists, and 
others in a growing number of occu- 
pations different from the traditional 
hunter, dog-team driver or herdsman. 

The people who go north live there 
much as they do anywhere else in the 
Soviet Union. An Arctic worker at 
Russky Island, Novaya Zemlya, writes: 


The resident staff has every condition 
for normal life and work. The big dwell- 
ing has ten rooms, a_ radio booth, 
meteorological room, machine shop, five 
private living rooms, a big room for 
meals and recreation, and a kitchen. In 
the big room there is a phonograph, radio, 
guitar, two mandolins, two balalaikas. 
Our dining room table always has a 
white cloth. Our bookshelves have about 
2,000 volumes. There is always someone 
at the big desk. Fresh flowers and palms 
have been cultivated indoors for the last 
two winters and they decorate the living 
rooms. The camera fans have a photo- 
laboratory for developing film. The wire- 
less station gets power from a wind- 
driven dynamo, 

In our spare time we go hunting. Our 
last winter’s haul was thirty-seven white 
Arctic fox and six polar bears. At the 
end of April or early May the birds fly 
north. The first messenger of spring is 
the snow bunting; then in turn come the 
ivory gull, the stormy petrel, the guille- 
mot and geese and ducks. Almost all 
the birds build nests and raise young on 
the island. Most of them build solitary 
nests. Only the ivory gulls gather in 
rookeries of sixty to a hundred birds. At 
the summer’s end the birds with their 
young fly south. The last to leave are 
the ivory gulls. Moss, Arctic poppy and 
violets appear in profusion with the first 
thaw, but wilt and perish in the first 
frost. Snow thaws in the second half of 
June and the ground again has a white 
carpet in September. The Arctic land- 
scape has a beauty all its own, no less 
enchanting than the rugged Caucasus. 


Little has changed in the Aretic cli- 
mate. The winter is still dark and 
snowbound. The summer is_ still 
bright and warm with a riot of flow- 
ering life. But the outlook on the North 
has changed. Is the North Pole itself 
nearer or the moonlight less cold in 
the polar night? No. But human atti- 
tudes have altered. 

Soviet explorers are not pole-centered. 
They go north to man permanent “cir- 
cum-sea route” stations as service out- 
posts for northern navigation. This is 
their work, centered about the great 
Northern Sea Route around northern 
Eurasia. About them as they serve the 
sea route, develop the settlements which 
are realizing, along with the station 
crews and the ships that navigate the 
once “inaccessible” ocean, Stefansson’s 
prophecy of “the friendly Arctic.” 
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THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


In response to many requests from our readers, we present 
this analysis of the structure of the central government 
of the Soviet Union and of its administrative bodies 


ITH the admission of the Baltic 

states into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the widespread in- 
terest in Soviet government which was 
aroused abroad by the adoption of the 
new federal and republic constitutions 
in 1936-1937 has again become mani- 
fest. No one can follow developments 
in the Soviet Union without being 
aware that the keynote is change and 
that the state structure and adminis- 
tration both create and reflect many 
of the changes. It is timely therefore 
to describe the governmental set-up as 
it now stands in the light of the modifi- 
cations made in recent years, 

The USSR is now a federation of 
sixteen union republics. Almost every 
word in this sentence has a story. USSR 
means Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. The Union is a federal union, 
and all the constituent soviet, socialist 
republics are joined in it on a volun- 
tary basis, and have equal rights. The 
Union has expanded since the early 
1920’s when the Ukrainian SSR, the 
Transcaucasian SFSR, and the Byelo- 
Russian SSR joined the original Soviet 
state, the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic! (RSFSR) to form the 
USSR. In 1936, when the new Stalin 
constitution was adopted, Paragraph 
13 listed eleven union republics. ‘The 
laws passed last year by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR at its Seventh Ses- 
sion brought the number up to sixteen. 

What has been the nature of this ex- 
pansion? Largely internal, for the 
Baltic republics were the first sovereign 
states to apply for admission into the 
USSR. The other union republics were 
formerly part of the Transcaucasian 
SFSR which no longer exists, its mem- 
bers having achieved union status as 
the Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, and Ar- 
menian Soviet Socialist Republics, or 
were formed from autonomous repub- 
lics within particular union republics. 
Thus, from the largest republic, the 
RSFSR, with its consent, six new 
union republics have emerged, the 
Turkmen and the Uzbek SSR’s in 
1925, the Tadzhik SSR in 1929, the 
Kazakh and Kirgiz SSR’s in 1936, 





1The present correct name of the RSFSR, as 
one of the union republics, is Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic. 
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and the Karelian-Finnish SSR in 1940. 
(To the Karelian Autonomous Repub- 
lic, after it was given union status, was 
joined the territory ceded by Finland.) 
From the part of the Ukrainian SSR 
known as the Moldavian Autonomous 
Republic there was formed, with the 
Ukraine’s consent, the Moldavian SSR 
within which is included most of Bes- 
sarabia with its Moldavian population. 

This expansion of the Soviet federa- 
tion raises two questions: will the au- 
tonomous republics that are constantly 
being formed within union republics 
continue the trend indicated above and, 
in shorter or longer time, take their 
place as union republics in the federa- 
tion? Does the nationality in the name 
of the republics have any significance? 
The two questions are related and the 
answers to them reveal much that is 
significant about the Soviet state struc- 
ture. Soviet federalism has a nation- 
ality basis and can best be understood 
in the light of the nationality question 
which it undertakes to solve. The 
USSR is a multinational state contain- 
ing varied peoples in various stages of 
economic, cultural, and political de- 
velopment. They have all had sad 
backgrounds of racial hatreds and dis- 
trust, engendered both by the tsarist 
program of Russification and by the 
equally notorious policy of “Divide and 
rule!” The Soviet Union represents a 
use of federalism which, at the same 
time that it provides for a degree of 
autonomy to counteract century-old 
suspicions and to hasten self-develop- 
ment, ensures a unity within which the 
many nationalities can receive . the 
wherewithal to achieve higher levels.’ 

The fact that a republic is union in 
its status is not necessarily indication of 
a cultural and economic development 
higher than that in an autonomous re- 
public. This is evident in the three 
criteria laid down by Stalin in his re- 
port on the draft constitution in 1936, 
which he said must be met if an autono- 
mous republic is to achieve union status. 
First the autonomous republic must be 
~ 2While this article is concerned with the 
structural aspects and not with the achievements 
made possible by Soviet use of federalism, it is 
pertinent to refer the reader to data on the rise 
im literacy and educational levels in the various 


republics. The statistical data of the 1939 Soviet 
census constitute valuable source material on this. 


a border republic to qualify for union 
republic status (i.e, not surrounded 
on all sides by the territory of the 
USSR) ; this prerequisite is related to 
the right to secede which the constitu- 
tion gives all union republics. Second, 
there must be a more or less compact 
majority of the nationality which gives 
its name to the particular autonomous 
republic. And third, the republic must 
have a population of a million or more. 
Thus, while all the union republics 
contain several nationalities, each fully 
enjoying the privileges guaranteed by 
the constitution, there is in each union 
republic a majority of a particular na- 
tionality, whether it be Uzbek, Ukrain- 
ian, or Moldavian. Because of these 
three prerequisites, particularly the geo- 
graphical, not all the autonomous re- 
publics will become union in status. Of 
the twenty autonomous republics now 
in existence (a figure that may be ad- 
ded to if any of the nine autonomous 
regions and ten national territories at 
present in the USSR should become 
autonomous republics), some undoubt- 
edly will in time become union in 
status. The pattern of Soviet state 
structure can be expected to continue 
dynamic, 

Thus there are now sixteen Soviet 
socialist republics joined together in 
voluntary union and within some of 
these, namely the RSFSR, the Azer- 
baidzhan, the Georgian, and the Uzbek, 
there are autonomous republics num- 
bering twenty. Each of the various re- 
publics, union and autonomous, has its 
own constitution, its own unicameral 
parliament (Supreme Soviet) elected 
for four years by secret ballot on the 
basis of universal, equal and direct suf- 
frage, its own executive and adminis- 
trative organ—the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Sovnarkom) chosen by its 
Supreme Soviet—and its own Supreme 
Court elected every five years by its 
Supreme Soviet. Within the jurisdic- 
tion of the constituent republics are all 
matters not specifically relegated to the 
federal government, the USSR. Before 
examining the matters which lie within 
the competence of the USSR, it is of 
interest to see to what extent the repub- 
lics themselves enter into the federal 
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In addition to the Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics shown on the chart, there 
are the following Autonomous 
Regions and National Okrugs: 


Autonomous Oblasts (9) 


In RSFSR (6) 
Adygeisk, Jewish Karacha- 
evsk, Ojrot, Khakassk, 
Cherkessk 

In Azerbaidzhan SSR (1) 
Nagorno-Karabakh 

In Georgian SSR (1) 
South Ossetian 

In Tadzhik SSR (1) 
Gorno-Badakhshan 




















National Okrugs (10) 


In RSFSR (10) 


Aginski Buriat Mongolski, 
Komi-Permiatski, Koriakski, 
Nenetski, Ostiako-Vogulski, 
Taimyrski, Ust-Ordynski Bu- 
riat Mongolski, Chukotski, 
Evenkiski, Yamalo-Nenetski 


Only national territorial-ad- 
ministrative units are here 
shown. For a listing of the 
non-national units—krais and 
oblasts—see Articles 22-29 of 
the Federal Constitution. 
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organs of state power and to what ex- 
tent they participate in the exercise of 
the central government’s prerogatives. 

“The highest organ of state power of 
the USSR is the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR,” states Par. 30 of the federal 
constitution. This body, in which exer- 
cise of the legislative power is ex- 
clusively vested, consists, since the adop- 
tion of the new constitution, of two 
chambers equal in rights and almost 
equal in size. Both chambers are elected 
by the direct vote of Soviet citizens, 
men and women who have reached the 
age of eighteen. One chamber, the Soviet 
of the Union, is elected by the citizens 
in electoral districts on the basis of 
population, one deputy for every 300,- 
000. The other chamber, the Soviet 
of Nationalities, as its name implies, is 
elected with the aim of providing na- 
tionality representation regardless of 
size of population: each union republic 
sends twenty-five deputies, each autono- 
mous republic eleven, each autonomous 
oblast five and each national okrug 
one. What this means can be seen 
clearly in relation to numerically small 
areas like the new Baltic republics. In 
January of this year, the Lithuanian 
SSR, Latvian SSR, and Estonian 
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SSR_ held elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. While none of 
the new republics sent more than ten 
deputies to the Soviet of the Union, 
each sent twenty-five to the Soviet of 
Nationalities. It is evident from the 
stenographic reports of the eight Su- 
preme Soviet sessions thus far held 
and from accounts of the workings of 
the permanent committees attached to 
the Supreme Soviet, that the two cham- 
bers play equal roles in initiating legis- 
lation and suggesting amendments. The 
federal Supreme Soviet meets regu- 
larly twice a year. (The All-Union 
Congress of Soviets which it supersedes 
met once a year under the 1924 consti- 
tution and once every two years after 
a 1927 amendment). In addition 
special sessions may be convened at the 
discretion of the Presidium, or on de- 
mand of one of the union republics. 
The Supreme Soviet is a large body; 
at its First Session, in January, 1938, 
it was reported that 569 deputies had 
been elected to the Soviet of the Union 
and 574 to the Soviet of Nationalities. 
This number has increased, for the 
twenty-three million who have become 
Soviet citizens since that date, now 
have their deputies sitting in both 
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houses of the federal parliament. While 
the figure on the size of the Supreme 
Soviet which held its Eighth Session 
in February of this year has not yet 
been published, it was probably in the 
neighborhood of 1,300. With a parlia- 
ment of this size, it can be seen that 
real importance attaches to the bodies 
it elects and which play a large role in 
facilitating its efficient functioning. 

The first of these to note is the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR elected at a joint sitting of the 
two chambers. This “collegial presi- 
dent,” consisting of a chairman (Kali- 
nin), vice-chairmen, secretary, and 
members, remains in office when the 
Supreme Soviet is not meeting and 
performs many important functions 
which range from the issuance of de- 
crees interpreting existing laws of the 
USSR, to ratification of international 
treaties (cf. Par. 49 of the Constitu- 
tion). At the Seventh Session of the 
Supreme Soviet the constitution was 
amended to include in the Presidium 
sixteen vice-chairmen, one for each of 
the republics, instead of the eleven pre- 
viously provided. 

Another key body elected by the Su- 


preme Soviet is the Council of People’s 
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Commissars (Sovnarkom) which is re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Soviet and, 
between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, 
to the Presidium. Sovnarkom, the ex- 
ecutive and administrative organ of the 
Supreme Soviet, consists of the chair- 
man (Molotov), ten vice-chairmen, the 
commissars of the USSR, each of whom 
heads a particular commissariat, and the 
chairmen of several of the important 
committees and administrations shown 
in the chart on page 29. It must be 
noted, however, that the expansion of 
the number of commissariats and the 
transfer of some committees to commis- 
sariat status is a process that will un- 
doubtedly continue and will make the 
present chart obsolete, at least in part, 
before long. | 

No attempt will be made here to 
trace through the various commissariat 
changes from the first Constitution, 
that of the RSFSR adopted in 1918 
which provided for fewer than twenty, 
to the present time when the number 
has more than doubled. However, two 
facts of significance in relation to the 
changes should be noted. First, the 
socialist nature of Soviet economy, de- 
scribed in the first chapter of the con- 
stitution, brings within government 
administration a vast sphere of eco- 
nomic activity, and with the expansion 
of industrial and agricultural undertak- 
ings the number of commissariats 
which administer them must likewise 
grow. This process has been accelerat- 
ed in recent years. Although the 
changes between the 1918 and 1924 
constitutions were few, between the 
1924 and 1936 constitutions there was 
a noticeable increase, while the last 
few years have seen constant amend- 
ments to the constitution which reflect 
the rapid pace of economic expansion. 
The most frequent occurrence has been 
the breaking up into several commis- 
sariats of former divisions within single 
commissariats. Thus the Food Indus- 
try Commissariat has become three 
commissariats; Food, Fish, Meat and 
Dairy. Similarly, the Fuel Industry 
Commissariat has been divided up into 
the Oil Industry and the Coal Indus- 
try Commissariats. Second, just as the 
international situation has found re- 
flection in other aspects of Soviet life, 
so the structure and administration 
have been influenced by world events. 
The Commissariat of Defense now has 
fellow commissariats of the Navy, 
Armaments, Aviation Industry, etc. 

There are three kinds of commis- 
sariats in the Soviet Union. 1) All- 
Union Commissariats, through which 
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the federal government administers di- 
rectly certain matters concerning the 
country as a whole, such as Defense, 
Foreign Affairs, Railways, Communi- 
cations and the like. 2) Union Republic 
Commissariats, which are administra- 
tive departments in the federal govern- 
ment having their counterparts in the 
constituent republics as well. The 
federal share in administration of mat- 
ters in this category, such as Finance, 
Justice, Textiles and others indicated 
in the chart, is exercised mainly through 
the like-named union republic commis- 
sariats of the constituent republics. 3) 
Republic Commissariats, which exist 
only in the union republics, to adminis- 
ter education, local industry, municipal 
economy, social maintenance and other 
matters of primarily local significance. 
The right which the constitution 
gives Sovnarkom to “set up, when nec- 
essary, special committees and central 
administrations attached to the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR for economic, cultural and de- 
fense construction” (Par. 68-f) has 
been widely used, and the phrase “at- 
tached to Sovnarkom” (pri Sovnar- 
kome) is one frequently encountered in 
following the work of Soviet adminis- 
trative bodies. Some of these, like the 
recently created Labor Reserves Ad- 
ministration, pri Sovnarkome, are en- 
gaged in work of great importance. 
With the increase in the number of 
commissariats it is evident that the 
Sovnarkom has to cope noi only with 
its own increased size but with an ever 
increasing burden of detail. To aid in 
the solution of the problem of adminis- 
tration, the work of the Economic 
Council of the USSR, pri Sovnarkome, 
has been reorganized so that it now 
consists of six sub-councils each of 
which is headed by a vice-chairman of 
the Sovnarkom. The following table 
lists these sub-councils and shows the 
commissariats and administrations 
which receive orders from them. 


1. Metallurgy and Chemicals 
Ferrous Metallurgy 
Non-Ferrous Metallurgy 
Chemical Industry 
Chief Administration of Sulphite- 
Alcohol and Hydrolysis Industry 
2. Machine Building 
Heavy Machine Building 
Medium Machine Building 
General Machine Building 
Electrical Industry 


3. Defense Industry 
Aviation Industry 
Armaments 


Military Supplies 
Shipbuilding 
4. Fuel and Power Supply 
Coal Industry 
Oil Industry 
Fuel Industry of the Republics 
Electric Power Stations 


5. Consumers Goods 
Textile Industry 
Light Industry 
Food Industry 
Meat and Dairy Industry 
Fish Industry 
6. Agriculture and Procurements 
Agriculture 
State Farms 
Procurements 


Before mentioning the present judi- 
cial set-up, it is well to emphasize that 
the legislative, executive and judicial 
are not regarded as separate powers in 
the Soviet Union but as separate func- 
tions, All power is located in the 
Supreme Soviet which has exclusive 
jurisdiction over legislation and which 
elects the highest administrative and 
the highest judicial organs of the 
USSR. The judicial function in the 
USSR is performed by a wide variety 
of courts including the federal Su- 
preme Court, the republic Supreme 
Courts, the territorial and regional 
courts, and the People’s Courts. The 
latter are elected by citizens on the 
basis of universal, direct and equal 
suffrage and secret ballot for a term 
of three years. In all courts the pro- 
ceedings are conducted in the language 
of the various republics and regions, 
with interpreters for those who use 
other languages. 

The composition of the federal Su- 
preme Soviet, of its Presidium, and of 
other bodies it elects, insures the active 
participation of all the republics in the 
work of the federal bodies. In fact the 
constant interchange of data and advice 
between central and republic govern- 
ments in the USSR is a pivotal feature 
in the successful utilization of the fed- 
eral principle. Because of the type of 
society it is, the Soviet Union gives to 
the central government not’ only the 
powers involved in foreign policy, de- 
fense, citizenship, and other matters 
which federal governments usually pos- 
sess but also important, norm-setting 
functions in the sphere of labor legisla- 
tion, education, and public health. The 
two-way process of center-periphery co- 
operation lays the basis for determining 
fundamental principles in these fields. 
But it is in the work of Gosplan, (the 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Preparation for elections in the Soviet Union means careful study and discussion 

by all the voters of government and administrative problems, in which they closely 

participate. (Above) One of the nine study circles of the Krasnaya Berioza 

kolkhoz in the RSFSR, assisted in study by Tappo, Deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet from their district, and kolkhoz member. 


(Right) A group of ten- 

ants in one of the apart- 

ment houses in the Kiev 

election district in Mos- 

cow gather to study the 

Constitution and election 
rules. 


(Above) A special in- 
structor is helping a 
group of deaf and dumb 
workers at the Kuibyshev 
engineering plant in Ko- 
lomna, to understand the 
problems of the election 
campaign. 


(Left) January 12, 1941, elections were held in the new Soviet republics 

and regions. A group of Guzul villagers of former Poland prepare for the 

voting. (Below, left) Workers of the Stalin Auto Plant in Moscow vote 

for their candidate to the district election committee. (Below, right) 

Workers of a seed selection station in Kiev district acquaint themselves 
with election rules. 








(Left) Malyshev (in cap), now a Supreme Soviet 
Deputy and vice-chairman of Sovnarkom, returns 
to the Kolomna machine works where he started 
as an unskilled worker, to discuss current problems 
with Stakhanovite workers. (Below, left to right) 
1. A trade union- committee electing the members 
of its factory committee. 2. Production meeting at 
the Stalin auto plant. Through such meetings 
workers participate directly in production problems. 
3. Collective farmers writing a letter to be pub- 
lished in the Moscow press. 














SOVIET DEMO 
IN ACTIC 


Soviet democracy means that not onl 
in all matters that affect their daily 
Soviet people is the deciding fa 
Kalinin, President of the USSR, alway 
the people, is here shown talking wi 
Jewish kolkhoz in the Crimea. (Top 
held during the Finnish conflict at th 
in Leningrad, to hear and discuss a 
stake. (Top right) A general meeti 
Krasni Tamaets kolkhoz in Krasnoda 
farm problems with their Deputy. (Be 
expression and criticism begins early 
Moscow school are making up the 
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CTION 


at not only at election time but 
their daily lives the will of the 
eciding factor. (Left) Mikhail 
SSR, always directly available to 
talking with the members of a 
ea. (Top left) This meeting was 
nflict at the Stalin machine plant 
discuss a report of the issues at 
neral meeting of members of the 
Krasnodarsk gathers to discuss 
eputy. (Below right) Freedom of 
egins early. Here students of a 
king up their wall newspaper. 








(Right) Shashatsky, section foreman of the coal 
mine "Snezhian-antracite" discusses plans for over- 
fulfilling the program with a group of Stakhanovites. 
(Above, left to right) |. A group of farmers elected 
to the kolkhoz administration at a general meeting, 
hold their first business session. 2. The Kuban 
State Farm publishes its own paper, 4argely com- 
posed of contributions from farm workers. 3. Un- 
skilled workers have a chance for promotion on the 
job — here a group of Magnitogorsk workers are 
studying to be foremen. 








(Above) Kazakh citizens who have just cast their votes in the Alma 
Ata elections. (Below) Comrade Ilyin, foreman of the open hearth 
shop of Moscow's Hammer and Sickle factory, thanks the workers 
who have helped elect him to the Supreme Soviet. (Right panel, 
reading down) !|—Deputy Cherkassov, known to Americans for his 
magnificent performance in the film "Baltic Deputy" and others, 
talking to some of his constituents—military students. 2—A group 
of Estonian workers carrying the banner under which they fought 
against tsarism in 1905 as they vote for the first time as Soviet 
citizens in the 1941 elections. 3—Polls are set up in a Tbilisi, 
Georgia, maternity home, so that the patients may vote. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
State Planning Commission of the 
USSR), in its relations with the Gos- 
plans of the republics, that the Soviet 
federal principle is most clearly mani- 
fested. The Soviet budgets provide a 
bird’s-eye view of the fundamental aims 
of Soviet state structure: to hasten the 
development of a well-rounded econ- 





Highest organs of state power and organs of state administration of the USSR 


omy in each of the republics, to in- 
sure the growth of cultures national 
in form, socialist in content, and to 
facilitate that interchange of goods, 
both economic and cultural, which will 
lead to the mutual enrichment of all 
the members of the USSR. 

The complexity and vast range of 
the subject limits us in this article to 





the structure of the central government 
and its administrative bodies. 
articles will deal with their interrela- 
tions and functions, with the problems 
of republic and local government, with 
elections and the many other ways in 
which Soviet citizens participate in 
their government. 

(See page 49 for bibliography). 


Later 
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CONSUMERS’ GOODS, UNLIMITED 


By WILLIAM MANN 


An important new decree decentralizes and stimulates production 
of consumption goods and gives freer rein to local initiative 


OVIET wages and farm income 

rise from year to year. The aver- 
age wage in 1940 was 33 per cent 
higher than in 1937. Farmers’ cash 
income rose 18 per cent in 1939 alone, 
and even more in 1940. 

What does this income buy? In 
just seven years (1933 to 1939), the 
consumption of cotton textiles doubled, 
that of knit goods rose three and a 
half times, of shoes and of soap, almost 
three times each. From 1933 to 1938 
the production of meat, granulated 
sugar, and sweets increased about two 
and a half times each. In addition, 
entirely new industries have gone up, 
in which the rate of increase of out- 
put approaches astronomical figures. 
Household hardware, kitchen utensils, 
cameras, radios, clocks, none of which 
were previously manufactured at all, 
or at least not on an industrial scale, 
now reach the Soviet populace in 
swiftly increasing quantities. 

But present levels are not enough. 
Neither the people, nor the govern- 
ment, are satisfied. The Soviet Union 
aims at an economy of abundance. 
Therefore, despite war and threat of 
war, the output of articles of general 
necessity must continue to increase. 
Last year, industrial output ef all con- 
sumers’ goods rose seven per cent, 
bringing the total increase for the three 
internationally tense years, 1938-1940, 
to a third above the 1937 level, and 
bringing last year’s output to eight 
times the level of 1913—the best year 
under the Tsar. This year, it is 
planned to increase production of ar- 
ticles of general necessity a further 
nine per cent, with certain items ris- 
ing even more rapidly—shoes and tex- 
tiles, 11 per cent, paper by one-fourth, 
and sugar by another 27 per cent. 

But production of consumers’ goods 
this year will rise even more rapidly 
than indicated by the figures quoted 
above. For these figures apply only to 
production which is centrally planned. 
On January 9th, an historic decree 
decentralized the planning and admin- 
istration of the output of the producers’ 
cooperatives and local enterprises (gen- 
erally speaking, plants worth less than 
half a million rubles—roughly $100,- 
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000) placing them completely in the 
hands of local administrations. The 
reasons for this decree, the develop- 
ments which made it not only neces- 
sary but possible, and the benefits it 
will bring, make it worthy of detailed 
attention. 

Local industry and the industrial 
cooperatives (promcoops) produced, in 
1940, about 18 per cent of the total in- 
dustrial production of the Soviet Union 
or, in other terms, more than twice the 
manufactured goods turned out by all 
of tsarist Russia in 1913. 

More than 1,600,000 artisans and 
craftsmen belong to the 80,000 pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives. As for local in- 
dustry, its scope may be gauged by the 
fact that in the first eleven months of 
1940, 2376 new shops and small plants 
were opened, mainly shops producing 
furniture, pottery, kitchen-ware, hard- 
ware, and farm wagons. 

Despite these achievements, it was 
felt that the resources at the disposal 
of these local enterprises, state and co- 
operative, were not utilized to nearly 
their full capacity. Large-scale indus- 
try, developing with extreme rapidity, 
had created a new source of raw ma- 
terials—industrial wastes of metal, 
wood, fabrics and spoilage. ‘The type 
and extent of these resources were best 
known to the people in each locality. 
Best known as well as most usable lo- 
cally were also the small deposits of 
natural resources not important enough 
to warrant the opening of large plants, 
and edible wild fruits, berries and herbs 
available for processing all over a coun- 
try populated even less densely than 
our own. 

The failure to utilize properly these 
sources of supply arose from the fact 
that the production of local enterprises 
was centrally planned and distributed. 
As a result, many localities were mis- 
usinglong-haul transportation for goods 
which could easily have been produced 
locally, and, for the export of home 
products which could just as easily be 
produced at their destination. Cen- 
tralized planning of local enterprise 
had played a very important role 
in the days when the country was 
struggling to regain its feet industri- 


ally, and when every sinew had to be 
strained to provide food and clothing 
to workers erecting huge industries in 
the open steppe or the forested Ural. 
And it was necessary, in those days, to 
give centralized guidance and assist- 
ance in organizing the producers’ co- 
operative movement. 

Centralized planning and adminis- 
tration has accomplished its original 
purpose in this particular field. Under 
the changed situation, its continuance 
would be a hindrance to the further 
progress of local enterprise. 

With its usual flexibility, the Soviet 
Government has taken vigorous steps 
to meet the new situation. Under the 
new set-up, each locality retains the 
full output of local plants and prom- 
coops within its own boundaries, for 
the use of its own population. Where 
raw materials must be imported, half 
of the product remains in the locality. 
The interest of the local government in 
the functioning of cooperatives and 
small plants under this arrangement, is 
obvious. 

The decree provides credits of from 
one to three years up to the full cost 
of erecting new enterprises to operate 
on local raw materials, and frees them 
of all taxes for the first two years of 
operation. What is more, all profits 
remain in the locality for use in fur- 
ther expanding consumers’ goods out- 
put, and 25 per cent may be used to 
improve the living conditions and cul- 
tural facilities of the workers in these 
enterprises. 

Under such circumstances, the local 
administration which does not under- 
take some building will be rare in- 
deed. As a matter of fact, the press 
throughout the country both editorially 
and through complaints from its read- 
ers, is already battering away at chair- 
warmers who have not immediately 
taken advantage of this offer. (Even 
to call it an “offer” is more picturesque 
than accurate. The decree obligates 
all local administrations to build on 
government credit!) The rapidity with 
which these enterprises are to be set 
into operation may be gauged from the 
fact that all transportation of new fur- 
niture, the bulkiest of consumers’ 
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goods, across the boundaries of repub- 
lics, or of subdivisions within the larg- 
est republic, the RSFSR—will be pro- 
hibited after July first. As a further 
incentive to the rapid expansion of 
local enterprise, local governments may 
use excess budget income, or savings 
beyond plan (other than from public 
health or education) for financing new 


construction; and enterprises now in ° 


operation which produce certain badly- 
needed items (i.e. bricks) are freed 
from taxation for the next two years. 
In addition to the opening of new 
manufacturing plants, particular em- 
phasis is being placed on the setting up 
of repair shops and service stores of all 
types, for dry-cleaning, tailoring, shoe- 
repairing, laundering, household-ma- 
chine repair, etc., all of which are to 
operate tax free. In farm areas, small 
units will be set up to manufacture 
needed household goods from raw ma- 
terials brought in by the farmers them- 
selves—wool, leather, wood, etc. Flour 
mills will operate on the same prin- 
ciple, and the farmers will be able to 
pay in kind, with the raw materials 
given in payment remaining in the lo- 
cality for manufacture and sale. 
Large-scale industry will also benefit 
from this new decree. Until its pas- 
sage all big plants were obliged to 
maintain special departments for the 
production of consumers’ goods from 
their industrial wastes. As this pro- 
duction often bore no technical rela- 
tion to the plant’s main activity, and 
as it sometimes required the purchase 
of additional raw materials, and the 
diversion of machinery and skilled la- 
bor for this purpose, friction between 
the main and subsidiary departments 
occasionally resulted, with loss of effi- 
ciency to both. At the same time, 
promcoops and small local plants gen- 
erally worked only a single shift, be- 
cause of inability to secure the needed 
raw materials or machinery. The de- 
cree of January 9 provides that the 
consumers’ goods departments of big 
plants be disbanded, their equipment 
turned over to local enterprise, unless 
needed for their main type of produc- 


tion, and that all industrial wastes also 
be made available to local manufacture. 


Production of Foodstuffs 


Early last year, the administration 
and workers of a huge plant situated 
far from dairy-and-truck raising coun- 
try undertook to guarantee themselves 
a better and more balanced diet the 
year round. They set up a farm of 
their own, and, because of their own 
immediate interest in it, and the co- 
operation of the local Party organiza- 
tion and the management, it flourished. 
Later, they publicized their experience 
in the press, and called upon others to 
follow their example. Many plants 
did, and it is on the basis of this ex- 
perience that the section of ‘the decree 
dealing with increasing the production 
of food is largely based. 

Not only are the localities urged to 
take advantage of the existence of wild 
sources of fruits and vegetables, but 
big industry is now more directly re- 
sponsible for improving the diet of its 
workers. The program for accom- 
plishing this is so organized as to en- 
able the workers themselves to keep 
tabs, and to be involved in this im- 
provement of their conditions. Hence- 
forth, all commissariats, plants, hos- 
pitals, restaurant chains, cities and 
towns and other organizations with 
large food wastes, are to set up their 
own hog farms. The commissariats 
alone are instructed to raise 783,000 
hogs this year of which the Commis- 
sariat of Trade, with its vast food 
wastes in warehouses and stores, is re- 
sponsible for almost half. The Com- 
missariats of Trade, Railroads, Ferrous 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, and the 
like, are also expected to be able to 
catch 92,000 tons of fish in lakes and 
rivers running through areas over 
which they have jurisdiction! Further, 
they are responsible for the harvesting, 










































canning and preserving of wild fruits, 
berries and mushrooms in such areas. 

Immediately after the passage of the 
decree, the press began to carry reports 
on local conferences held to plan in- 
creased output under its provisions. 
Although the very abolition of nation- 
wide planning of local enterprise makes 
it impossible to estimate the increase 
in output of consumers’ goods to be 
expected this year throughout the coun- 
try, the plans for individual localities 
give some indication of the prospects. 

Less than a week after the publica- 
tion of the decree, the Moscow Soviet 
met to act on it. Reports were pre- 
sented showing that there already exist 
in the Moscow district 330 local in- 
dustrial plants, 1766 producers’. manu- 
facturing cooperatives, and 2030 ser- 
vice stores and shops, with a total out- 
put in 1940 of three and a quarter 
billion rubles. But the deputies de- 
cided—despite the comparatively high 
level of development of local enter- 
prise in the metropolitan area—to in- 
crease production 20 per cent in one 
year. In addition, particular emphasis 
was laid on increasing the quality of 
goods produced, in accordance with the 
instructions of the decree, and on be- 
ginning mass production of new types 
of products, although more than a 
tenth of the 1940 output had already 
consisted of new manufactures such as 
mechanical refrigerators for the home, 
shower baths, heat-resistant pottery, 
and rubber bath brushes! 

Just as the development of Stakhan- 
ovism marked a new stage in the proc- 
ess of the elimination of the contra- 
diction between manual and mental 
labor, so will the rapid development of 
local industry under the new decree 
mark another leap forward in eliminat- 
ing the difference between city and 
country, and their cultural levels. One 
of the major emphases in the articles 
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(Left) A local boat-making industry has de- 
veloped on Sakhalin Island, making “kungas, 
fishing boats for native hunters. (Right) A 
butter churning factory in the Oirot Republic 
in Southwest Siberia. (Center) A Guzul high- 
lander of West Ukraine, plying his skill in 
a newly-organized handicraft cooperative 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


By THE CAPTAIN 


In his third article of this series the Captain 
describes the Period of Peace, 1923-29 


HE recapture of Vladivostok, in 
1922, on the fifth anniversary of 
the October Revolution, ushered in the 
period which, so far as the defense of 
the Soviet Union is concerned, might be 
called, euphemistically, the Period of 
Peace. The same period saw the eco- 
nomic restoration of the country. While 
the Red Army went through the stages 
of basic reorganization to fit it to be- 
come the modern defense arm that it is 
today, the economy of the country was 
being restored to the point where the 
five-year plans of reconstruction could 
be launched. When the Peace Period 
ended with the attack of Chang Tso- 
Lin’s White Guard Chinese on the So- 
viet Far Eastern border, the country 
was already embarked on the first Five- 
Year Plan. ‘Thus the Peace Period 
gave the Soviet Union a six-year breath- 
ing spell which it made good use of to 
strengthen its defenses both militarily 
and economically. 
The Red Army entered this period 
the victors in a five-year military strug- 
gle with the “civilized world.” 
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Why the Red Army Won in 1918-20 


Why did the Red Army win? First- 
ly, the Red Army was heir to a long 
and glorious fighting tradition, born on 
the ice of Lake Chudskoye in 1242, 
when the troops of Prince Alexander 
Nevsky defeated the German knights; 
and maintained in struggles in which 
Tatars, Swedes, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Turks, Prussians and Napoleon himself 
had felt the weight of the Russian 
sword. In seven centuries of battles, 
both victories and defeats invariably 
brought out the remarkable fighting 
qualities of the soldiers and officers of 
Russia. Generals came and went, some 
good, a lot of them bad, but the troops 
always remained true to their tradition 
of endurance and courage. 

Secondly the Red Army won its 
great struggle because it had a united, 
reliable and strong leadership. It won 
because, being the army of a liberated 
people of workers and peasants, it was 
able to count upon the wholehearted 
support of an overwhelming majority 
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of the population. It won also because 
it was an army defending several score 
national minorities which had been op- 
pressed for centuries, and, therefore, it 
could be both multinational and united. 
And finally, it won because, being in- 
ternational in spirit, it could count 
upon the support of the working masses 
of all countries. 

The German revolution freed Soviet 
Russia from the “obscene” peace of 
Brest-Litovsk; the Hungarian revolu- 
tion compelled the imperialist forces to 
detour the Rumanian army from its 
proposed march into the Ukraine; the 
“rice riots” in Japan in 1918 and the 
anti- Japanese revolt in Korea, in 1919, 
helped to keep the Japanese imperial- 
ists from pouring troops into Siberia in 
force; and the nationalist revolution in 
Turkey in 1920 hastened the British 
evacuation from ‘Transcaucasia. In 
addition, the contradictions between 
Germany and Great Britain, and 
Japan and the United States helped 
further to confuse and stall the offen- 
sive against the Soviet Union. 
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‘To sum up, the Red Army won be- 
cause it had a secure rear, which can- 
not be said of its opponents. 


The Period of Demobilization 


In 1920, at the VIII Congress of 
Soviets, Lenin said: 

We can now with much greater assur- 
ance and firmness tackle the task of eco- 
nomic construction which is so close to 
our hearts, so necessary, and which has 
so long beckoned to us, with the convic- 
tion that the capitalist masters can no 
longer disrupt this work as easily as be- 
fore. But, of course, we must be on 
guard. We can by no means say that we 
are guaranteed against war... . 

In any case, we must maintain our 
military preparedness. We cannot count 
our task ended with the blow already 
dealt imperialism, but we must exert our 
strength to the utmost to preserve our 
Red Army in complete military prepared- 
ness and to heighten its military pre- 
paredness. This, of course, will not in- 
terfere with the freeing of a certain part 
of the army and its swift demobilization. 
(pp. 25-26, Lenin, Vol. XXVI, Russian 
Edition) 

These words determined the defense 
policy of the Soviet state during the 
period under consideration. 

Demobilization and transition to 
peace-time status lasted from 1923 to 
1925 and might be justly called the 
“Frunze period,” after one of the 
greatest military leaders the Red Army 
ever had—Mikhail Frunze, who was 
Commissar of Defense until his death 
on October 31, 1925. His successor 
was Klimenti Voroshilov, who followed 
and elaborated the policies of Frunze 
and carried through the rearming of 
the Red Army during the first Five- 
Year Plans. 

The demobilization of the Red Army 
after the victorious accomplishment of 
its tasks bears witness to the sincerity 
of the Soviet efforts for peace. De- 
mobilizing proceeded at such a pace 
that from a strength of 4,100,000 in 
1921 the Red Army was reduced to 
703,000 men at the end of 1922; by 
the beginning of 1924 it had been re- 
duced further to 562,000 men. 

The problems of demobilization were 
tied up with special problems of staff 
personnel, political understanding and 
basic material conditions. The best 
commanders were those who had come 
to the fore between 1918 and 1923. A 
merely quantitative demobilization of 
officer personnel would have sacrificed 
cadres vital to the maintenance of the 
service. Therefore, the officer demobili- 
zation was qualitative, retaining the 
new cadres that had proved their met- 
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tle in the tempering of war. Another 
problem was the political composition 
of the forces. A factor in the elan and 
tenacity of the Red Army had been the 
large proportion of Communist Party 
members. But these, because they had 
always been in the front ranks, had suf- 
fered heavy losses. At the end of the 
Civil War there remained only one 
Party member to every twenty men. 
This increased both the difficulty and 
necessity of the political work, so vital 
a part of the Red Army life. Finally 
the famine of 1921 had reached the 
army also, and had been accompanied 
by dearth of fuel, materials and labor. 
The men’s rations were frequently de- 
ficient and they had to live in unheated 
barracks, badly in need of repairs. 

Under the leadership of Frunze, not 
only were these problems solved, but 
the entire life and routine of the army 
were shaped according to a definite 
“regular” plan. 


Organization and Training 


Next came the problem of organiza- 
tion, training and reserves. 

The program adopted by the Party 
back in 1919 pointed out that a Soviet 
militia was the most acceptable form 
of organization of the fighting forces of 
a socialist state. A transition to this 
system was obviously impossible in the 
heat of the Civil War. But by 1923 
several divisions were organized, as an 
experiment, on the territorial militia 
principle (vaguely similar to the Na- 
tional Guard system of the United 
States). By 1924-25, two-thirds of the 
infantry divisions of the Red Army, 
and later, some of the cavalry divisions, 
had been transformed into territorial 
militia units. The economy of such a 
system is obvious. The upkeep of a 
“regular” for a year would maintain a 
“territorial” for two and a half years. 
And this was of no mean importance 
because in 1923-24 the defense budget 
(including the war industries) was 
only 369 million rubles (395 million in 
1924-25). It is over 70 billions in 
1941. 

Frunze worked out a plan for the 
formation of national army units which, 
during the ensuing five years were or- 
ganized in practically every one of the 
union and autonomous republics. The 
Tadzhik and Uzbek national regiments 
gave an excellent account of themselves 
in 1931 during the operations against 
the basmach (brigand) bands of Ibra- 
him-Bey in Central Asia. 

The foundations of a regular system 








of army service were laid down by 
Frunze in 1924-25. Yearly drafts and 
releases were introduced. ‘The entire 
administrative apparatus of the army 
was reconstructed and simplified. Spe- 
cial attention was given to the com- 
manding personnel. The fighting lead- 
ers of the Civil War whose education 
was mostly of an empirical character 
were re-educated and “polished” in the 
military academies and in special schools 
(that are intermediate between the reg- 
ular military officers’ schools and the 
higher military academies). 

Thus the army received a full com- 
plement of officers who were both rev- 
olutionary and educated. This made 
the army homogeneous. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the 
commanding staff of the Tsarist army 
had the following social composition : 
54 per cent nobility and gentry, 42 per 
cent sons of bourgeois, civil servants, 
and rich peasants, and 4 per cent sons 
of priests. The soldiers were over- 
whelmingly workers and peasants. 


Discipline 
Frunze wrote: 


A strong discipline can be built only 
on the basis of the moral and service 
authority of the commander and of the 
conscious understanding by the rank and 
file of their military duty. If both these 
elements are not present, we shail not 
create the kind of discipline which we 
need and which will make our army in- 
vincible. 

Frunze lashed out vigorously at the 
false “democracy” of certain command- 
ers who conceived it as_ familiarity 
between commander and __ soldier. 
Frunze’s ideas of military discipline 
were embodied in regulations success- 
ively introduced, some as late as 1940. 

To enhance the moral authority of 
the commander a tremendous amount 
of educational and political work was 
done during that period. To strength- 
en his “service” authority one impor- 
tant principle was strictly adhered to: 
a commander must not demand of a 
soldier anything he cannot do himself. 


Re-arming 


Beginning in 1925, the Red Army 
was able for the first time to plan and 
systematize its military training. It 
now had its own standardized equip- 
ment, instead of the haphazard assort- 
ment of arms, some left over from the 
World War, others captured from the 
Whites and interventionists ; a planned 
airforce was now made possible by the 
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gradual economic upswing of the coun- 
try; and the first steps toward the re- 
construction of the navy were taken, 
the Komsomol (Communist Youth 
League) becoming its “honorary pa- 
tron” and devoting its efforts to build- 
ing up its “ward.” 


Creation of Reserves 


Another task was the creation of 
powerful trained reserves. Frunze 
wrote: 

Modern war creates the demand for 
millions of trained people, for great re- 
serves of trained manpower and for the 
ability to use them at the proper time, 
without delay. 

This problem was solved in part 
through the introduction of the mixed 
territorial and regular system already 
mentioned. This system, aside from be- 
ing economical, permitted the military 
training of great masses of people. It 
remained in force until the armies of 
the potential enemies of the Soviet 
Union embarked upon their monstrous 
growth. This, together with the in- 
creased mechanization of modern ar- 
mies, led to the change to the one 
hundred per cent “regular” system in 
force in the Red Army since 1938. 

Frunze and tthe high command fore- 
saw that future wars would not, as in 
the past, be limited to field operations 
by armies but would involve entire 
peoples. To be prepared for such a 
war demanded full development and 
coordination of ‘the industrial, economic 
and cultural forces of a people so that, 
from the outset, the nation could meet 
a situation where the life and work of 
the front is determined by the work 
and condition of the rear. 


Universal Military Training 


An almost universal military train- 
ing was effected not only through the 
army which, naturally, could not let 
the entire population pass through its 
ranks, but also through the Osoaviak- 
him, a volunteer organization teaching 
the entire population military sports 
and disciplines (shooting, riding, swim- 
ming, skiing, parachute jumping, fly- 
ing, air defense, chemical defense, etc. ) 

In short—the press, the sciences, the 
arts, the schools, the trade unions, the 
Komsomol, the Osoaviakhim and, final- 
ly, the army—were all cooperating in 
the creation of inexhaustible reserves, 
not of cannon-fodder (which old Rus- 
sia always had in abundance), but of 
trained fighters in step with the latest 
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technical improvement in arms, equip- 
ment and tactics. 

Summing up the achievements of this 
period, preparatory to the rearming of 
the Red Army with new weapons 
forged by an industry rapidly expand- 
ing on the modern and rational basis 
provided by the Five-Year Plans, we 
find that: 

A fairly powerful airforce had been 
built ; the nucleus of the future mighty 
tank-force had come into being; the 
first steps in the construction of a sub- 
marine fleet had been. taken. 

On the side of morale, the increased 
proportion of Party membership was 
significant. At the beginning of the 
period the proportion was five Com- 
munists ‘to every one hundred men. At 
the end of the period the number had 
grown to fifteen Party members and 18 
Komsomols per every hundred. The 
figures for 1930 (there are no figures 
available for 1929) further show that 
52.5 per cent of the commanders were 
Party members, while a further per- 
centage of 4.1 belonged to the Komso- 
mols. Of ‘the commanders thirty-one 
per cent had entered the ranks as in- 
dustrial workers. In addition to liv- 
able barracks there were now over 
8,000 Lenin corners, more than 800 
clubs and ninety-seven Red Army 
houses. Additional recreational facili- 
ties were the 240 radio stations and 
more than 500 cinemas, most of them 
portable and some already with sound 
equipment. The spread of cultural 
activities in the Red Army was evi- 
denced by its 1100 cultural groups— 
dramatic societies, musical and dance 
ensembles, literary and art circles. And 
this proved to be only a beginning, as 
a comparison with the figures for 1939 
show. By then the Lenin corners had 
grown to 27,435, the clubs to 1900 and 
the Red Army houses, which it must 
be noted, are palatial centers, equipped 
with large auditoriums, libraries, ex- 
hibit halls and other cultural facilities, 
had grown to 276. 

Finally, organization had been sim- 
plified and standardized and several 
million young men (and women) had 
been taught the use of arms. 


War Doctrine 


But this was not all, by far. Mikhail 
Frunze had formulated a war doctrine, 
which was to become and remain the 
cornerstone of Soviet strategy and tac- 
tics to this day. 

Frunze used to say that the forms 
and methods of warfare of the Red 


Army are determined by the class char- 
acter of the Soviet State, by its econ- 
omy, its politics and the character of 
the war which it would probably be 
forced to wage. Soviet power carries 
on a policy of peace. It does not ex- 
pect to attack anyone up to the mo- 
ment when it is attacked itself. But 
from that moment the Red Army shall 
become the most “attacking” force in 
the world. The best defense of the 
USSR will be an energetic offensive. 

The victor will be the one who finds 
in himself determination to attack, the 
side which will only defend itself is 
doomed to defeat. . . . Hence, the neces- 
sity to bring up our army in the spirit 
of the greatest activity. 

These words of Frunze can be found 
now practically embodied in every im- 
portant paragraph of the various sets 
of Soviet service regulations. For in- 
stance, Paragraph 1 of the Field Regu- 
lations (1936 Ed.) says, in part: 

Any attack upon the socialist state 
of the workers and peasants shall be 
hurled back with the whole might of the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union, the 
military operations being transferred to 
enemy territory. 

Frunze led a determined struggle 
against some Red Army leaders, who, ) 
imbued with “modern” French ideas, 
insisted that defense, if properly car- 
ried out, is superior to offense. He also 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






Question: The New York Times and 
other papers have been boosting the book, 
“Workers Before and After Lenin,” by 
Manya Gordon. Will you please dis- 
cuss the book and the author? B. G. L., 
New York City. 


Answer: This book in our opinion can 
best be described as a monument of 
futility. Written from the point of view 
of a political opponent of the Bolshevik 
Party and the Soviet regime, the book is 
as futile as was the party of Socialist- 
Revolutionaries in old Russia in which 
the author of this book claimed member- 
ship, if only at a safe distance from the 
actual struggle, in New York drawing 
rooms and cafes. As the jacket blurb in 
the book informs us, “she is the wife 
of Simeon Strunsky of the New York 
Times.” 

A defeated and disappointed opponent 
“objectively” evaluates the results of 
victory of her rivals. Then she heaves a 
long sigh over many pages saying that if 
only the Tsar and his ministers had been 
a little wiser they need not have been so 
sad in 1917. The author feels very bad- 
ly that there should have been a revolu- 
tion and now a workers’ state. She comes 
to the conclusion that it was all a mis- 
take, and enters a long apologia: for 
Tsarist Russia to the effect that in many 
aspects of social and economic relations 
old Russia was not really so bad. 

At this point it is worth noting that 
during many years of bitter struggle 
against autocracy and for socialism, Le- 
nin and the Bolsheviks used to point out 
that beneath all the r-r-r-revolutionary 
antics of the socialist-revolutionaries that 
party was really ready to compromise 
with the Tsar at the expense of the peo- 
ple’s freedom. Manya Gordon comes 
forth to confirm and glorify that fact. 

To minimize the achievements of the 
revolution, which she is bent upon doing 
at all costs, she paints a picture of old 
Russia as progressive. Of course work- 
ers were exploited, admittedly the work- 
ing days were long, very long, pay poor, 
very poor, compensation for accidents 
were hard to get, workers were op- 
pressed by all kinds of fines, etc., but 
why revolt? After all, workers were ex- 
ploited everywhere, even in England. 

In writing about the progress of the 
Tsarist times the author states (page 
69) “Wages are not, however, the only 
index to an improvement in the situation 
of the workers,” and further, “annual 
increase in pay of 1 and 1/6 per cent is 
not as insignificant as it appears.” In 
decrying achievements of Soviet workers 
she uses the time dishonored method of 
all anti-Soviet writers. Picking out some 
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relatively higher priced commodity, she 
measures it against the wages of one 
wage earner in the family, ignoring its 
place in the family budget as a whole 
and other important factors. She com- 
pletely ignores the fact that women are 
earners on a basis of equal pay for equal 
work, and that the average family’s in- 
come represents the wages of three peo- 
ple. Furthermore, if wages are not the 
only index to improvement, what about 
the short working day that the Soviet 
worker enjoys, what about the social and 
cultural equality for the workers and 
peasants that the revolution created? 
The book labors hard to minimize every 
advantage that the Soviet worker has. 
Miss Gordon admits that in relation to 
wages, rents are lower than in any other 
country, but she hastens to say that this 
isn’t really important. 

She grudgingly admits that millions of 
square meters of floor space have been 
built in the Soviet Union, that some 
housing progress has been made, but not 
enough. Therein we are sure the Soviet 
workers would agree. The unprecedent- 
edly rapid development of industry, cre- 
ated some congestion, even if temporary. 
The Soviets are very much aware of it, 
and are building as fast as they can to 
correct the situation. 

The same is true of her treatment of 
education. Here she was in a very difh- 
cult position; trying to attack Soviet edu- 
cation, she succeeds in boosting Tsarist 
education. The burden of her discussion 
is that if only the Tsar had remained in 
power to this day, with the help of the 
enterprising manufacturers and _ land 
owners he would have given the people 
an educational system maybe as good as 
that of the Soviet Union today. 

But Miss Gordon’s most fantastic per- 
formance is that in relation to social 
security. First, she doesn’t like social 
security in the USSR. It is unorthodox. 
It includes too many things no other 
country does under this classification. It 
is wrong to include pioneer camps, tour- 
ism, Alpinism, etc., in its budget of social 
services. Then she finds that out of 329 
rubles worth of social service received 
by a worker’s family 8 per cent, or 28 
rubles, was contributed by the family. 
This is simply untrue. Social service 
funds in the USSR are paid exclusively 
out of the state budget and industry. 

Then again on page 292 she states that 
organizations employing labor in the 
USSR deduct a certain sum from the 
payroll of the workers and employees 
and then add something to it. The total 
constitutes the social insurance budget. 
This again is not true. Workers do not 
contribute to the social insurance fund. 





By THEODORE BAYER 


It is very characteristic of this type of 
writer that Manya Gordon decides all 
these questions of Soviet economics and 
distribution of national income without 
even as much as a single reference to 
the world situaticn which imposes cer- 
tain problems of defense and consequent- 
ly certain costs. A discussion without 
these major considerations of our times 
is a discussion in a vacuum. 

Manya Gordon goes so far as to de- 
liberately distort Lenin’s writing by fal- 
sifying a quotation. 

This is how the quotation is given in 
her book: “Ours is a workers’ govern- 
ment with a bureaucratic twist. Our 
present government is such that the pro- 
letariat, organized to the last man, must 
protect itself against it. And we must 
use the workers’ organizations for the 
protection of the workers against their 
government.” The whole quotation, from 
a speech made in 1920 when the So- 
viet state was in its infancy, is lifted 
out of a longer text without indicat- 
ing that there are connecting state- 
ments left out. The correct version of 
the portion given is as follows: “. . . our 
state is a workers’ state with bureau- 
cratic distortions. . . . Our present state 
is such that the entirely organized pro- 
letariat must protect itself, and we must 
utilize these workers’ organizations for 
the purpose of protecting the workers 
from their own state and in order that 
the workers may protect our state.” (Le- 
nin, Selected Works, Vol. 9, p. 9, In- 
ternational Publishers). 

By omitting the last few words of the 
sentence the entire meaning of Lenin’s 
statement is perverted. 

We cannot try the patience of our 
readers any more by further analysis of 
the misstatements, but we are tempted 
to add an observation on Miss Gordon’s 
treatment of the peasant question. 

One of the darkest and most sinister 
figures of Russian Tsarism was the min- 
ister Stolypin. It was he who drowned 
the revolution of 1905 in blood. He was 
called the hangman of Russia. Our 
author practically expires with sympa- 
thy for the “enlightened” effort of Pre- 
mier Stolypin who in his “land reforms” 
aimed at establishing kulak authority in 
the village in which he was partly suc- 
cessful. She wistfully says (p. 190), 
“Had the Stolypin land reforms of 1906 
been introduced only 10 years earlier... 
the peasant would have later been proof 
against Lenin’s inflammatory appeals. A 
fairly contented agricultural population 
would have assured a rational develop- 
ment in industry and politics.” This 
from a socialist-revolutionary who had 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Girl Who Loved Yapteko 


HEN the rosy-winged swans 

glide lazily on the light winds 
rising from the warm forests, the wa- 
ters of the Siuremboi Yaga River are 
already carrying their first ice to the 
sea. 

Thousands of lakes spill rivulets into 
the valley through which it runs. Swan 
feathers and goose-down whirl like 
foam on its surface. But halfway 
down its course it quiets down, and 
there the reindeer of a large settlement 
come to drink, their spreading antlers 
mirrored in the calm waters. 

A little below the settlement’ the 
river is imprisoned in a gorge whose 
sheer granite walls tower to the sky. 
But the Siuremboi Yaga loves freedom. 
It grumbles, it rages, it rears up behind 
a huge sandbank, and, tumbles exhaust- 
ed on the other side. 

It was on that sandbank that I met 
Tonia Vylko. I was on my way to the 
settlement to collect local songs and 
folk-tales, and the river had appeared 
to bar my path like the miraculous 
towel Stupid Ivan threw in the way of 
the ogre in the old fairy tale. 

Seeing a girl on the farther bank, 
I pulled up my team, waved, and yelled 
across, asking how to get to the settle- 
ment. Her answer was lost in the 
thunder of the rapids, but I saw that 
she was pointing to her left. 

In response to my urging, the rein- 
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deer team stepped gingerly into the 
water. The runners of the sled drop- 
ped steeply down the stony bed. The 
water had already begun pouring into 
the sleigh, when I saw several kol- 
khozniki running headlong down the 
bank, wildly waving their arms. Cold 
fear gripped me. The water was 
swirling around my knees, floating 
goose-down was clinging to the rein- 
deers’ horns, and they, snorting, were 
straining to reach the shore. 

If the sun had not shone so brightly, 
I would have jumped out and tried 
to swim to the shore alone. But the 
June sun was pouring down in such 
warmth and splendor, the danger of 
drowning didn’t seem real. 

I was watching the shore. Suddenly 
someone screamed and pointed. The 
current had turned us sharply and we 
were heading right toward the water- 
fall. I thrust my pole between the run- 
ners of the sled. It sang like a vibrat- 
ing string, and we slowly turned to- 
ward the shore. 

Then I caught sight of the girl on 
the shore. With a lasso she had seized 
from a shepherd, she was running to- 
ward the waterfall. As we were borne 
swiftly downstream she leapt to the top 
of a huge rock on its very edge, the 
shepherds following. The thunder of 
the waterfall was roaring in my ears, 
we were so near the brink. 


ANOTHER 
SHORT STORY 
OF NENETS LIFE* 


By [VAN MENSHIKOV 


The lasso flashed from the girl’s 
hands, caught me round the middle and 
pulled me out of the sled. At that in- 
stant the flash of the bright sun, the 
white sheep on the rocks, the whirling 
swan’s down fixed themselves in my 
memory forever, and then I lost con- 
sciousness. 

When I opened my eyes I was lying 
on the riverbank. The shepherds were 
sitting around me quietly smoking their 
pipes. The girl was binding my head. 
The shepherds smiled at me and talked 
among themselves in the Nenets tongue. 

“An educated man, by the look of 
him, but stupid—” said someone, and 
the others nodded in agreement. 

The girl sprang to my defense. 

“You don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about. He’s braver than you. ‘He 
tried to cross the river.” 

“Perhaps he is brave. We don’t 
know him. Ask him who he is, in his 
language.” 

The girl finished binding my head, 
and sat down next to me. Looking at 
the river, she said: 

“Where are you from tovaris’ ?” Like 
all Nentsi, she was unable to pronounce 
the sound “sh” and it sounded as though 
a child were speaking. 

“From Moscow,” I replied. At that 
moment I remembered my precious 
notebooks. Looking around, I saw them 


*See November, 1940 issue for first story. 
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neatly piled on the bank, with stones 
on top of them to keep them from 
wrinkling too badly. 

“All the way from Moscow!” They 
looked at me with wondernment and 
respect. 

Lowering her eyes—one is not sup- 
posed to question every stranger one 
meets—the girl asked: 

“And what are you?” 

Trying not to discomfit her further, 
I said: “A writer.” 

“A clerk?” they asked. “An impor- 
tant clerk?” 

I did my best to explain the meaning 
of the word. They smiled with satis- 
faction and nodded their heads. 

“An important clerk.” The word 
passed around. “Evidently a county 
clerk, or something like that.” And 
they continued to look me over with 
unconcealed curiosity. 

“I’m the Komsomol organizer here, 
tovaris’,” she offered, ‘and: my name is 
Tonia Vylko.” Then timidly: “The 
comrades are going to give me a going 
over at the meeting today. I wish you’d 
come. You’re a Komsomol too, aren’t 
you?” 

“I’m a member,” I replied. 

Tonia sighed, and sat, looking sadly 
at the river until the shepherds had 
gone. When we were alone she turned 
to me and asked: 

“Tell me, comrade, is it wrong for 
a Komsomol to make a dowry for her- 
self?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“There’s a boy I’m in love with... .” 
Her dark cheeks flushed even darker. 
“I’m making a trousseau for our mar- 
riage, and the comrades think one 
shouldn’t bother with such things. 
What would the chief secretary of the 
Komsomol answer, if he were in my 
place, I wonder?” 

“The secretary is a man, in the first 
place,” I said. “And besides, he’s al- 
ready married. But you go ahead and 
sew your trousseau, and I’ll speak for 
you at the meeting.” 

Then, for a long time we sat silently 
looking at the Siuremboi Yaga. Finally, 
she spoke. 

“We lassoed your animals, and pulled 
them out,” she said. “And then the 
men started to poke fun at me. ‘You 
caught him. Now marry him,’ they 
said.” 

She rose, smiling. 

“You’re tired,” she said. “Sleep 
awhile, then come to the meeting.” 


And that’s how I came to live in the 


nomad settlement on the banks of the 
Siuremboi Yaga. Evenings, around the 
campfire, I would read them the local 
paper The Red Tundra, then listen, 
and note down their tales and proverbs. 
I took my turn guarding the olioshok, 
as the Nentsi called their reindeer, 
using the affectionate diminutive. And 
Tonia Vylko, Komsomol organizer of 
the reindeer-breeding collective “Four 
River Heights” thought very well of 
me. One evening she said: 

“You're an active comrade. Why 
not let me enroll you as a member of 
our local Komsomol? Then you can be 
the organizer, and I can go to study in 
Archangel. . . . You have such a good 
education. Why, you can even write 
without looking at the paper, just like 
a reindeer runs without looking where 
its hooves fall.” Then, archly, “We'll 
even find you a bride. There are many 
wealthy girls in our village.” 

The shepherds burst into laughter. 
But she went right on trying to con- 
vince me. 

Next morning she woke me up: 

“Come on, clerk, tumble out. The 
sun’s already up.” 

I gulped my tea, scrambled out of 
the tent and climbed into the sled. 

Tonia’s _indefatigability always 
amazed me. However hard she worked, 
she never seemed to tire. And with 
her work, she sang. She knew all kinds 
of songs, some comic, some moving, 
some jolly, some sad. 

This morning she had taken a moist 
reindeer skin out of the container of 
thick, sour paste in which it had been 
lying, stretched it upon a board, and 
proceeded to clean the flesh side with an 
iron scraper. And as she worked, she 
sang this song: 

A bright star over my tent is shining, 
The river flows past to the sea. 
On swift runners my love comes flying, 
Bringing sorrow and pain to me. 

“You’re working hard,” I said, and 
took the scraper from her hand. In a 
few minutes my blouse was soaking 





wet. I was ashamed to stop and admit 

having tired so soon, but soon my heart 

was beating like a trip-hammer, and my 

mouth grew hot and dry. I kept on 

working, while Tonia prepared a stew 

of the reindeer the shepherds had 

brought for dinner, singing all the 

while. 

The sun has gone down in the cold, 
gray sea 

The birds to the forest away 

The lonely star is alone with me, 

O, lover, when come you to stay? 


Tonia glaced toward me. “Tired?” 
she said sympathetically. “You’re new 
to this, I see.” 

She finished dividing the meat, took 
an axe and went to the riverbank to cut 


roots for the fire. Her voice floated 
back: 


W hat good is the wealth he left behind 
When my lover is not with me; 

Till his hand and lips are on mine again 
A beggar maid I will be. 


The day was still long, and as I 
watched her go about her work, I 
thought that if one asked her to weave 
a towel between sunrise and sunset, not 
only would she weave it, but even em- 
broider it before the day was done. 

When the sun dropped behind the 
Pak Khoia hills, Tonia went back to 
her tent, and worked on her trousseau. 
I sat near her, wrote, and watched. 
First she finished a shirt for her hus- 
band, and decorated it with an antler 
design in red, blue and yellow cloth. 
Then she took the supple skin of a 
stillborn seal, and made of it a water- 
proof tobacco pouch. When this was 
done—so swiftly and skillfully did she 

(Continued on page 48) 





























SCIENCE 


New Arctic Epic 


Another Soviet Arctic epic takes its 
place alongside the Papanin ice floe sta- 
tion and the long drift of the ice-locked 
ship, the Syedov, whose crew of scien- 
tists made continuous observations on 
currents, winds, depths, temperature, ma- 
rine life, etc. of the Arctic Ocean for 
over a year. On April 3rd the plane 
N-169, famous in Arctic navigation, hav- 
ing participated in the Papanin expedi- 
tion and other historic Arctic flights 
landed on ice floes on 81st North parallel, 
reaching the “pole of inaccessibility,” 
the region north of Bering Strait, one 
of the remaining unmapped and unstud- 
ied sectors of the Polar Basin. The ex- 
pedition drifted five days, during which 
soundings were taken, currents studied, 
and examinations of sea bed samples and 
salinity and oxygen content of water at 
various depths, were made. Observations 
were also taken on astronomical and ter- 
restial magnetic phenomena. After in- 
tense scientific activity carried on 
throughout the 162 hours and 50 min- 
utes of the drift, the plane, which had 
been equipped with provisions for several 
months in case of accident, had a perfect 
take-off, landed two scientists on the 
mother base at Wrangel Island after an 
eight-hour flight; and then continued to 
Cape Schmidt. The expedition consisted 
of a party of ten under the command of 
Cherevichney. This was the first of a 
group of such flights and drifts. The 
second took place, also on the N-169. 
Results already obtained are proving of 
great scientific value. 


A Dysentery Vaccine 


The Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine has just released for general use an 


anti-dysentery vaccine after prolonged - 


tests on small laboratory animals, then 
on monkeys, then on volunteers from its 
staff, then on 700 test cases. 


The Soviets Keep Out a Plague 


When a cholera epidemic in Northern 
India and Afghanistan was reported the 
Soviet medical services in Tadzhikistan 
and other Soviet border districts, went 
into action. Carriers included freight 
and passenger transport from stricken 
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areas, and rivers flowing and insects flying 
into Soviet territory from these regions. 
Quarantine stations were immediately 
set up; instruotions regarding precaution- 
ary measures were broadcast by radio, 
printed in newspapers and mailed to 
every household in the endangered zone. 
Flytraps were distributed and the medical 
staff of the district covered the entire 
area giving the population anti-cholera 
inoculations, many doctors going without 
sleep for several days in a row. As a 
result not a single case occurred in Soviet 
territory, though the epidemic took over 
100,000 lives in Northern India and 
Afghanistan. 


X-Ray Spectograph Replaces 
Chemical Analysis 


An instrument designed by I. Borov- 
sky and M. Blochin of the X-ray chem- 
istry laboratory of the Institute of 
Geology, makes it possible to detect the 
presence of as little as 1/5,000,000 of a 
gram of a rare element in 1/100 gram 
of ore. In two spectograph analysis 70 
different elements were detected in a 
speck of ore weighing 1/70 gram. Ordi- 
nary chemical analysis takes 50 times as 
long. The instruments are being manu- 
factured for use in analysis of ores and 
alloys. 


CULTURE 


Swedish Producer Praises Soviet 
Theater 


The director of the Folkan Theater in 
Stockholm, Carl Gerhard, described a 
recent visit to Soviet theaters in the 
Swedish magazine Veckojournalen as fol- 
lows: “All Moscow Theaters play to 
full houses every night. The repertory 
of the Soviet theaters is on a high level. 
If you consider that Shakespeare is the 
favorite of the general public . . . you 
will have an idea of the high cultural 
level of Soviet audiences, . . . Sitting in 
a Soviet theater I felt as though I were 
in a temple of art. . . . Nothing is 
grudged for the development of theatri- 
cal art; what costumes, what settings, 
what profoundly stirring realistic acting! 
How superb it is! ... Honored Artist! 
People’s Artist! What can be more grati- 
fying to an actor than these words!” 


Reconstruction of Vladivostok 


Readers who have followed Mr. 
Lynn’s articles on Soviet City Planning 
will be. interested in the plan for the 
reconstruction of Vladivostok just ap- 
proved by the Collegium of the People’s 
Commissariat of Municipal Economy of 
the RSFSR. The planning commission 
which prepared the plan was under the 
direction of the architect V. Vasiliev. The 
center of the city will be shifted closer to 
the port; a 200-foot wide avenue will 
run from Golden Horn Bay to the top 
of the hill dominating the city. The bay 
will be faced with a colonnaded embank- 
ment. From the embankment a monu- 
mental staircase will be the entrance 
to the park, with an entrance at 
the other end from Lenin Street. A nat- 
ural hollow will be used to construct 
an open amphitheater seating 6000 spec- 
tators, At the foot of the hill a large 
square will be laid out and its sides 
formed by government buildings. On the 
summit of the hill will be a monument 
to Lenin in the form of a beacon tower 
230 feet high, whose lower stories will 
house an historical museum. Along the 
shores of Amur Bay, parks, bathing 
beaches, an aquatic stadium, and a Pal- 
ace of Culture will be built in beautiful 
natural surroundings. New housing on 
the general lines of the block plan de- 
scribed by Mr. Lynn in this issue will 
rehouse the population. 


Soviet Symphony Wows 
Bourgeoisie” 


Under this head PM’s music critic, 
Henry Simon, noted the response to So- 
viet music, in the performance of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski of Shostakovich’s 
Sixth Symphony. Simon’s own comment 
was: “The clarity and brilliance of this 
orchestration makes a good deal of other 
modern music sound muddy in compari- 
son.” Other recent performances of So- 
viet music include frequent playing of 
Prokofiev and repetitions of Shostako- 


. vich’s Fifth Symphony. In musical circles 


one of the outstanding events of the 
musical season is the concert to be given 
April 29, at Carnegie Hall in New York, 
with the Stuyvesant String Quartet with 
Vivian Rivkin, playing the new Shostako- 
vich Quintet; Paul Robeson singing folk 
songs of old and new Russia; Benny 
Goodman, the Roth Quartet, and the 
pianist Andor Foldes playing Prokofiev’s 
Overture on Yiddish Themes for clari- 
net, piano and strings; and the Lithu- 
anian concert pianist Vyautas Bacevicius, 
playing works of Russian and Soviet com- 
posers. 


**Amerikanski Vaffeli” 


That the cultural heritage includes 
new dishes is being demonstrated again 
by the vogue in Moscow and other cities 
of waffles, called “Amerikanski Vaffeli” 
which are becoming a standard offering 
in Soviet cafeterias. The waffles are 
made on waffle irons of Soviet make. 
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NEW SOVIET REGIONS 


Poles in Western Ukraine 


The well known young Polish writer 
Elizabeta Szemplinska was elected a 
deputy to the Lvov Regional Soviet. Her 
nomination came from the Writers Union 
of Lvov. . . . Polish Stakhanovites and 
Polish engineers were honored in the 
press as production records were an- 
nounced. . . . Honors were also paid to 
living Polish writers as the centenary of 
Mickiewicz and the 13l1st anniversary of 
the death of the great Polish composer, 
Chopin, were commemorated... . A new 
Polish magazine Novi Widnokregi, de- 
voted to Polish culture, has begun publi- 
cation. ... In 1940 the Ukrainian State 
Publishing House alone published 115 
titles, in printings totalling 1,500,000 
copies, of books in the Polish language. 
In the plan for 1941 the number of titles 
rises to 270 and the number of copies to 


3,000,000. 
Lithuania 


Artisans and craftsmen are rapidly or- 
ganizing in producers’ cooperatives. 
Three hundred and twenty-five, with a 
membership of 12,000 are already oper- 
ating and 100 more cooperatives are in 
process of organization. . . . In distribu- 
tion of confiscated lands 530,000 acres 
went to formerly landless peasant fam- 
ilies, 425,000 acres went to families with 
insufficient landholdings; 270,000 acres 
to public reservations and state parks. 
Land near cities was reserved for the 
natural expansion of the cities, for the 
opening up of suburbs, for school sites 
and parks. ... A Lithuanian Academy of 
Sciences is being organized by a com- 
mission headed by the noted Lithu- 
anian scholar, Professor Kreve-Mecke- 
vicius. 


Estonia 


The 1941 budget, recently passed, calls 
for 585,400,000 rubles in revenues and 
535,800,000 in expenditures. The last 
pre-Soviet Estonian budget was 187,000,- 
000 rubles. In that budget public health 
and education were 9.8 per cent. In the 
new budget social and cultural items total 
50.4 per cent. Education, formerly on a 
tuition basis is now free. . . Separation 
of boys and girls in schools, abolished. 
. . . Estonian actors collaborated with 
Russian actors in making the document- 
ary films “The Estonian Land” and 
“Wintry Day.” An Estonian film studio 
has already been established and is going 
into production on Estonian films. 


Latvia 


For the Soviet Latvian art festival 
now being prepared for production in 
Moscow, the Latvian composer Jan 
Medin, has just completed an opera. The 
libretto, written by the Latvian poets 
Chak and Adamson, is based on episodes 
of the Latvian revolutionary uprisings in 
1918-19. . . . In Latvia’s spring sowing 
19,000 agricultural machines and imple- 
ments sent from other parts of the Soviet 
Union are being used. The cultivated 
area is increased by 60,000 acres. Seven 
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hundred Latvian tractor drivers and me- 
chanics, just graduated from an agricul- 
tural machinery school, will use the new 
machinery. 


INDUSTRY 


New Soviet Plants 


An ore concentration plant in the new 
Caucasian tungsten and molybdenum 
fields in the Caucasus near Mt. Elbruz. 
. . . Heavy machinery plant at Krama- 
torsk, Ukraine, producing horizontal bor- 
ing and milling machines, planers and 
lathes. The fully mechanized equipment 
is capable of handling parts sixty feet 
long and seventeen feet wide. One of 
the production items is a lathe powered 
by seventeen motors and weighing 470 
tons... . A new paper and pulp mill at 
Solikamsk in the Northern Urals. A fea- 
ture of the plant is a new air filter sys- 
tem. . . . First section of the Saratov 
Ball Bearing Plant producing precision 
bearings correct to a fraction of a micron 
(1 millionth of a meter). The plant is 
air conditioned to provide proper tem- 
peratures for processes requiring special 
temperatures, for example, a chilling pro- 
cess for seasoning rings. 


New Soviet Oil Drilling Equipment 


A new, rodless pump for oil wells de- 
signed by the Soviet enginner, Martishev- 
sky, has proved to be of very high effi- 
ciency. The pumps can operate to depths 
of 6500 feet. Another oil drilling inno- 
vation is the electric drill which has a 


boring speed three and a half times that , 


of the ordinary rotary drill and operates 
at depths of 5000 feet. 


New Devices 


Use of compressed gas as automobile 
fuel is growing in the Soviet Union. 
Pipe lines for gas are being constructed 
to supply filling stations now rising in 
areas where this new type of auto fuel 
is being used. . . . Gas is also being used 
as locomotive fuel. Tests show 28 per 
cent higher efficiency for boiler. No fuel 
losses and fuel freight is lower. Coal 
dust and soot packing of flues eliminated. 
Firing is done automatically by a blower 
operated by the exhaust steam. The gas 
generator is mounted on an ordinary 
tender. . . . A method has been devised 
for making use of the chief industrial 
waste, slag from steel and iron mills. 
A small amount of magnesium cement 
added to the hot slag while it is still in 
the ladle recrystallizes the slag to form 
cement. . . . A mechanical method of 
producing gauge blocks hitherto made by 
hand has been invented by the Soviet ma- 
chine designer D. S. Semionov. Fifty 
times as many are being produced as by 
the hand method and tests show equal 
accuracy. . . . Soviet chemists have per- 
fected new high ohm, heat resistant al- 
loys of iron, chrome and aluminum which 
have 30-40 per cent greater electrical 
resistance and fuse at a temperature 360 
degrees higher than imported alloys for- 
merly in use. 








AGRICULTURE 


World’s Most Northerly Farm 


At Norlik, Siberia, at 70° North lati- 
tude, parallel with Pt. Barrow, the north- 
ernmost point of Alaska, the world’s 
most northerly farm is preparing for the 
summer season. Most of the planting is 
under frames but a considerable open 
acreage is also farmed. The farm has 
considerable livestock. Last year its 125 
cows gave an average of 2700 liters of 
milk and produced 54 calves. The farm 
also has 250 pigs. Breeding to produce 
strains adapted to Arctic conditions is 
being carried out. 


World’s Most Northerly 
Potato Patch 


At an experimental station on the 
shores of Lake Imandra, in the cold Kola 
region, an early ripening species of potato 
has been developed which brings potato 
culture within the Arctic circle. Other 
achievements of this station are early 
ripening cabbage and beetroot, also push- 
ing the cultures of these vegetables with- 
in the Arctic circle. 


No Calves With Rickets 


The AllsUnion Institute of Electrifi- 
cation and Mechanization of Agriculture 
has produced a portable installation mak- 
ing possible the treatment of cattle by 
ultra-violet rays. Test treatments show 
increased lactation period for cows and 
other milk producing animals; in the 
young animals the treatment prevents 
rickets, promotes growth and increases 
resistance to disease. Mass production 
of the apparatus has been started to fill 
orders from thousands of collective and 
state farms. 


New Grain Drier 


The Dniepropetrovsk (Karelo-Finnish 
Republic) branch of the Electrification 
Mechanization Institute has perfected a 
new device for drying grain. Infra red 
rays are projected and the grain absorbs 
85° of the radial heat with consequent 
rapid drying. A further advantage is 
that the infra red rays, pentrating the 
husks, kill whatever insects may be pres- 
ent. The apparatus is simple and inex- 
pensive. A michrome spiral is wound on 
porcelain cylinders. Current is passed 
through. them, providing an almost in- 
stant heat of between 600-700 degrees. 
The appliances are portable. 


Maize-Silo Combine 


P. Volikov of the Azov and Black Sea 
Institute for the Mechanization of Agri- 
culture has devised a maize-silo combine 
which cuts the ripe ears from the stalk, 
husks them without touching the grain 
on the cob. It also harvests crops planted 
for silo, grinds the cobs and produces the 
silage. Its harvesting capacity is 4.2 
acres per hour, thus doing the work of 
hundreds of hand pickers. 
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THE PATH TO ART 


The gifted star of the Soviet movie “The Great Beginning” 
tells how she prepared herself for this and other screen roles 


HEN I first entered his Drama 

School, Evgeny Vakhtangov 
asked me how I felt about discipline. 
“Discipline is fine,” I answered, with- 
out, however, quite knowing just how 
it applied to an actress. But time 
burned deeply into my consciousness the 
understanding that without work and 
discipline, the creation of true art is 
impossible. 

I studied for three years, hungrily 
absorbing my first impressions of the 
theater. Had someone drawn a cartoon 
of me during that time, it would have 
shown me all eyes and ears. I remem- 
ber my wonderment at seeing the great 
Boris Shchukin arriving at the studio 
at nine each morning to exercise his fine 
voice. Often the rehearsals lasted until 
four o’clock the next morning, yet he 
never failed to return promptly at nine. 
Today I understand why. He sought 
not only to make his voice more beauti- 
ful, but to train it in the most delicate 
nuances in hue and tone. Had he not 
made such great demands upon himself, 
I am sure that he would not have been 
able to create so clear and truthful a 
characterization of Lenin. 

When I finished school, my teacher, 
Yury Zavadsky, and I, organized our 
own theater. So began my laborious 
climb from “mess-boy to captain.” 

Our theater made annual tours 
around the country. For three successive 


years we toured the Donbas, and to this - 


day I retain the clearest picture of the 
people there. That is important, be- 
cause no book, picture or story can do 
as much to develop an actor as can 
close contacts with living people. 

I benefited particularly from my last 
four years of work in Rostov-on-Don. 
To some it might appear that, by com- 
parison with Moscow, Rostov is in the 
“sticks.” But I can assure you that the 
cultural standards of the audience in 
Rostov are every bit as high as those 
of Moscow. 

AJso, I took on more demanding 
roles in Rostov than I might have in 
Moscow. And that is very important 
in the growth of an actor’s creative 
abilities. Among my most interesting 
roles were Liubov Yarovaya, the Queen 
in Scribe’s “A Glass of Water,” Liza 
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in Griboyedov’s ‘““Woe to Wit,” and 
Catherine in “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” I was playing in the last- 
named role when Zarkhi and Kheifits 
invited me to play Alexandra Sokolova 
in “The Great Beginning.” 

This was not my first role on the 
screen, but it proved to be the most in- 
teresting and most difficult. The diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that Alexandra is 
so real and contemporary a figure that 
the slightest false note in rendering her 
on the screen would be taken as a 
personal affront by the audience to 
which she is so dear. It was necessary 
to know her as well as I knew myself, 
and to do so meant to study a vast mass 
of material. 

I studied long files of press clippings 
of the period of the beginning of collec- 
tivization in order to get a picture of 
the life of the peasant woman. I stud- 
ied all the speeches made by women 
collective farm shock workers at vari- 
ous conferences. I studied the rural 


. dialect of the Moscow district both 


from life and from phonograph records 
of folk tales. But that which gave me 
the key to understanding the role cf 
Sokolova were my meetings with out- 
standing collective farm women in the 
Leningrad Peasant House, and particu- 
larly with Minna Tappo, the famous 
flax-grower and member of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

It is hard to write my impressions 
of those meetings. Before me were 
simple collective farm women who had 
recently been decorated by the govern- 
ment. Most of them had been farm 
laborers, and not long ago they had 
been illiterate and superstitious. They 
cried when they told me how they 
used to live, cried from happiness, from 
the knowledge of how useful their lives 
now were to their country. And one 
felt that every one of them was com- 
pletely devoted to the Soviet power, 
that they would give their very lives 
to maintain it, as they would for their 
own kolkhoz, or for their new free- 
dom. It was that feeling of supreme 
devotion and love for their country, 
tor comrade Stalin, that became the 
foundation of my work on the role of 
Alexandra Sokolova. 


By VERA MARETSKAYA 


It was hard work—the very hardest. 
It took much strength of will to see it 
through. Here is what my day was 
like: 

We work in two day shifts, and 
sometimes even at night, in order to 
fit in with the schedules of actors who 
are also playing elsewhere. I rise at 
7:30, am at the studio at nine, dress 
and make up for the part, and go on 
the set. (I virtually live there). Lights, 
scenery, properties are set up. I am 
told “Today we shoot the scene where 
your husband, whom you love, leaves 
you with your two small children, with- 
out a piece of bread in the house, be- 
cause he disapproves of your being ac- 
tive in the collective farm.” 

We rehearse briefly. Lights. Cam- 
era. Action. In the middle of the 
scene, when my heart is breaking and 
I cry real tears, the director yells: 
“Hold it! Over again from the be- 
ginning.” 

It appears that the light was wrong. 
Again I center all my attention and 
will on the role. Again I am torn with 
emotion. Again the tears flow. And 
again: “Stop!” The sound of a street- 
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car passing near the studio is recorded 
on the track. But there aren’t any 
street cars in Sokolova’s village. . . . 

Once when this had happened over 
and over again, I wandered over to 
another set for a few moments in or- 
der to calm myself. It was four a.m. 
Bogoliubov-Shakhov was acting in 
“The Great Citizen.” Between shots, 
he appeared ready to drop from fa- 
tigue, yet in action he literally outdid 
himself. So, I thought, must I too be 
able to mobilize my resources. And not 
only on the set, but throughout life, 
must one discipline oneself to perpet- 
ual creative alertness. 

The film finished, and also my work 
in Rostov, I returned to Moscow. 
There I went to work on the role of 
Mirandolina in Goldoni’s ‘Mistress 
of the Inn.” But a new role is not 
simply a matter of a new costume, a 
different application of the grease- 
paint and another set of words. It 
means creating a new person, with 
her own character, voice and move- 
ments. In this case, it meant turning 
myself, sharp-nosed, stocky and wad- 
dling, into the enchanting Mirando- 
lina! 

And so began the grueling job of 
memorizing the part, studying every- 
thing available on Italy, and analyzing 
the role from available records of how 
it had previously been played by Ital- 
ian and Russian actresses. In addition, 
I had to train my voice to a higher 
pitch and more musical tone; I had to 
practice dancing every day (outside 
the eight hours of rehearsals) and, 
most important of all, had to get at 
the essence, the meaning of the role. 
That essence lay in Mirandolina’s bub- 
bling and reckless youth, a youth which 
recognized neither obstacles nor diffi- 
culties. In order to study it in life I 
began to look for a person with similar 
characteristics, not only among wom- 
en, but among men and even children. 
I finally found Mirandolina in the per- 
son of eight-year-old Tania, the daugh- 
ter of a violinist, a child of exceptional 
boldness and decision whose eyes sought 
and found only that which was lively 
and interesting. 

I see Mirandolina again in the 
girls of our country, joyful, strong, 
singing as they work. I hope to com- 
plete my characterization of the role 
even while playing in it, for the act- 
or’s art demands stubborn and unceas- 
ing effort. 

From the Moscow Pravda, 

November 7, 1940 
Translated by William Mann 
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Reviewed 
by 
JAY LEYDA 


Tue New TEACHER, written and direct- 
ed by Sergei Gerasimov, photographed 
by V. Yakovlev, with Boris Chirkov, 
Tamara Makarova, Pavel Volkov, 
Liubov Shebalina and others. Distrib- 
uted in this country by Artkino Pic- 
tures, 


T is not surprising that Sergei Gerasi- 
mov won the first prize of 15,000 
rubles in the 1939 Soviet scenario con- 
test. The prize-winning script—for The 
New Teacher—had all the human values 
of warmth and humor that Gerasimov’s 
previous films (Seven Brave Men and 
Komsomolsk) had shown. In addition to 
these priceless qualities it had dramatic- 
ally drawn attention to a critical situation 
in the Soviet educational system. 

The heated discussion around the pub- 
lished scenario gave the film an impor- 
tance long before its filming began. The 
disputants appeared from all quarters. 
Film critics, who imagined that love and 
humor automatically cancelled out hero- 
ism, attacked it. ‘Teachers, who found 
in the scenario a useful weapon against 
the loose and weak links in the education- 
al program, rallied to its defense with 
substantiating facts, details, anecdotes, 
problems. Out of this constructive criti- 
cism from the teaching profession (a 
thousand understanding collaborators!) 
came a complete revision of the scenario 
before filming. A comparison of the 
original script with the finished film is 
illuminating. All matter extraneous to 
its theme and to its realism has been 
weeded out. Naturally the warm char- 
acters of the printed page have now be- 
come wondrously vivid human beings. 
The whole work has a happiness that 
brings tears, 

The New Teacher is set entirely in a 
small and remote village. Education is 
regarded here as an inconvenient neces- 
sity and teachers as an unsatisfactory 
appendage to the tradition. Into this 
situation comes Stepan Lautin, returning 
to his native village to give them the 
benefit of his ten years of training in the 
city. The obstacles are multifold—a 
school that is actually a relic of the 
landlord era, a father ashamed of his 
son’s career, and other discouragements, 
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Scene from 
Makarova, heroine of the film, lower right 


and frustrations. But the encourage- 
ments bulk more importantly. The vil- 
lage is rich with latent talent and crea- 
tiveness; in it Stepan finds energy, inven- 
tiveness, music, poetry, love. Grunya is 
a girl of beauty, intelligence, pride. Ste- 
pan and she are strongly attracted to 
each other but Stepan’s character and 
background impel him to make all the 
wrong approaches to her, and her Soviet 
woman’s independence and pride forbid 
her making the approaches too easy for 
him. Stepan who begins by teaching his 
father a lesson or two on the subject of 
male egotism, requires some lessons him- 
self before his understanding on that 
question is satisfactory. 

The characterizations are as real as 
the film’s. evocation of village life. Boris 
Chirkov of the “Maxim” trilogy is 
Stepan, Tamara Makarova is a charming 
and believable representative of woman’s 
rights, Pavel Volkov makes the father a 
bundle of fatherly contradictions, and 
vivacious Liubov Shebalina as Stepan’s 
sister and Grunya’s friend made the 
audience laugh by her mere reappear- 
ance. 

The film has several points to make 
and makes them with sensitive artistry. 
One is that there is plenty for the ambi- 
tious and talented to do everywhere, 
that reputations and careers can be made 
at home as well as in Moscow. In a 
way we have, here, the reverse of the 
prodigal-son story, for it is the success- 
ful son who returns, and the father has 
no welcome for him. For the old man 
his son’s return is a sign of failure. An 
ambitious, practical-minded and stubborn 
man, it requires a number of hard les- 
sons for him to realize the worth and 
glory of education and the fact that high 
honors can come to a teacher as to the 
commander of an aviator’s brigade. 

An excellent scenario has become a 
happy and vital film. I think the Dean 
of Canterbury would welcome The New 
Teacher as a visual supplement to his 
book, “The Soviet Power.” The film 
has the book’s intense concern in the 
realization of human potentialities. The 
most profound expression of the film’s 
content is in the modest statement of 
Stepan—“We live like people.” 
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To Soviet Russia Topay: 


We want half a dozen copies more of the 
paper edition of “The Soviet Power,” by Hew- 
lett Johnson, for loan purposes in this com- 
munity. 

When you write Anna Louise Strong, as I 
presume you do every little while, I wish you 


- would tell her how greatly we appreciate the 


magnificent work she continues to do for the 
world cause. Her book in review of the whole 
American situation we thought especially fine. 
May she live long years to carry on. 

Also may your own years be extended, for 
the good work you are doing. My love in 
particular to Theodore Bayer, and greetings to 
all of you. I am a half-dead man, but the 
half that is alive is still going. Fortunately I 
can write some, and occasionally take a day- 
time address. 


Robert Whitaker 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I recently sent you $1.00 for three paper- 
bound copies of “The Soviet Power,” by 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. I find 
it so splendid in every way, I want to give 
away many more. Enclosed is $3.00 for 
which please send me as many as you can 
afford (not less than nine) and I promise to 
put them to good use. 


H. W. Shelton 
La Jolla, Calif. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Please send me ten copies of “The Soviet 
Power” by Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Can- 
terbury. Every working man and preacher 
should read this book. It’s a Power. 


A.C. Henderson 
Houston, Texas 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Enclosed find One Dollar in currency for 
three copies of “The Soviet Power,” one of 
the best and ablest books I have ever read. 

Enjoyed very much the March number of 
Soviet Russia Topay. 


D. D. Birks 
Metaline Falls, Wash. 
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To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I received “The Soviet Power,” by the 
Dean of Canterbury and am extremely inter- 
ested in reading it. I have very few means 
myself but the progress of Soviet Russia is 
life to me. I have kept in close touch with 
all its reading since 1920. The New York 
edition of Sovier Russia may have changed 
editors but I have always subscribed or 
bought the copies singly if I could not other- 
wise. 

I am a woman of 77, soon 78, of German 
birth; am here in the U. S. since 1880, but 
T'want to see Russia successful before I have 
to pass on. 


Mrs. Anna Hammer 
Roslindale, Mass. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I am remitting money order ($2.00) for 
my renewal and Hewlett Johnson’s book. 
“The Soviet Power.” I must get that too. I 
could not be without the SRT, we are hun- 
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gry for the truth about Soviet Russia. I am 
enclosing an extra $1.00 bill to help Mr. 
Bayer expose others like Freda and her gal- 
loping nightmare. 

O. Jewett 
Littlefork, Minn. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I have read the book “The Soviet Power” 
written by Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and it sure has impressed me 
very much in regard to the spirit, the will 
and determination of a people in trying to 
build a new social order in a world almost 
surrounded by hostile enemies who, if the 
opportunity was right, would not hesitate to 
pounce upon the Soviet Union and destroy it. 


F. E. Schmidt 
Tolna, N. Dakota 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I am sending in names of new subscribers, 
to start with the January issue. The reason 
that I wanted these subscribers to have the 
January issue is that Dr. Harry Ward writes 
about “Soviet Power” on page 16, and “So- 
viet Armenia, Twenty Years of Progress,” by 
Stepanian. Very few articles I have read have 
illustrated the Soviet progress as vividly as 
this, because we have all donated more or 
less to the “Starving Armenians.” 


P. R. Sande 
Phelps, Minn. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Please mail 11 copies of the “Soviet Power” 
and the 5 copies of SRT of November, 1940, 
to me. Date my subscription one year in 
advance and send SRT, one year and a copy 
each of “Soviet Power” to the enclosed ad- 
dresses. 

I am doing all the missionary work I can 
for you, and I tell my neighbors I have the 
same right to be pro-Russian that F. D. 
Roosevelt has to be pro-British. My wife 
says that she has become thoroughly con- 
vinced that Stalin isn’t half as Red as I. 


W. A. Greene 
Imboden, Ark. 


In Memory of Nathan Rothenberg 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


For many years this publication had a 
gigantic task of counteracting the deliberate 
lies and slanders about the Soviet Union, 
that were being disseminated by the press 
and radio-commentators. In these days of war 
hysteria the task has become even greater. 
To the glory of Sovier Russia Topay it is 
indeed performing an incalculable service to 
the cause of peace and progress by its cor- 
rect interpretation of the peace policies of 
the Soviet Union, and by its presentation of 
the true facts of the industrial and cultural 
development in the USSR. Not only current 
issues, but the November issue, with its 
many illuminating articles on various phases 
of Soviet life, and particularly the one deal- 
ing with the Soviet foreign policy should be 
“must” reading for any one who wants to 
be informed on world affairs. 

The magazine merits the full-hearted sup- 
port of every true and honest progressive. 
The enclosed $20.00 is in memory of my 
brother Nathan. 


A. Rothenberg 
New York City 
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“The Soviet Power” Marches On! 


From Soviet Bukovina 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Enclosed a letter that I have received from 
my sister in Cernauti, Bukovina, USSR. The 
original letter is written in German; I have 
translated the letter and I am sending same 
to you to be published in your publication. 

L. Rauch 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Lou anp Hanna: 


Today I shall write you about our splendid 
life that we lead in the new Soviet. 

The last two months | have been teaching 
piano in the Conservatory, my greatest wish 
is at last fulfilled. We live in the happiest 
country in the world without race hatred and 
without race distinction. What this means for 
me, you can imagine. Last year I was not 
permitted to the Conservatory to listen to 
my pupils that I have taught at home, be- 
cause | am a Jewess—today I am teaching 
in the same Conservatory. I am earning 
about 600 roubles monthly, that is consid- 
ered a good salary. Now you can picture 
for yourself how well off I am. 

Everything can be bought here; today I 
bought tangerines, they come from the 
Crimea and the Caucasus. We also have 
splendid Russian cloth of all kinds, all kinds 
of preserves, honey and chocolate in immense 
quantities. Those who work live very well, 
everyone that wants to work has work. It 
is a free, pleasant existence, that makes life 
worth while. 

From the 25th of January to February 7th, 
1941, I have a paid vacation, and July and 
August we also have paid vacation. I do not 
worry any more, all the other members of 
the family are working, and are earning suf- 
ficiently to live comfortable. 

Zilly 


Cernauti, Ukraine, USSR. 


Orchids and Tomatoes 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I can scarcely afford it financially to keep 
up my subscriptions to periodicals I greatly 
desire to receive. It is a matter of debate 
each renewing time as to which one I can 
let go. 

Soviet Russia Topay is one I should not 
want to miss, so I let some other things go 
to make way for its renewal. 

I hope its circulation is increasing. No 
thoughtful student of present-day trends 
should be without it. 

Russia is the country I should very great- 
ly desire to visit, if travel costs ever get 
within reach of my means. 


Sanford B. Kurtz 
Riverside, Cal. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I used to be wild when your magazine ar- 
rived. It may be better today, but I am 
not so wild about it now. Although I am 
a graduate of university and law school, I 
dislike so many scholarly articles. I prefer 
Anna Louise Strong in her simple story 
style, telling how she passed through Latvia 
or some place, what she saw there, and what 
people said to her. More of that, please! 

. 3 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
































THE 1941 STATE BUDGET 


By ARSENI ZVEREV 


People’s Commissar of Finance of the USSR 


Wee publish below, in slightly abridged 
form, the first section of the report made 
by Zverev at the Eighth Session of the 
First Supreme Soviet of the USSR which 
met in Moscow February 25, 1941. The 
report will be concluded in the June 
issue. 

In opening his report, Commissar 
Zverev emphasized the economic progress 
during the first three years of the Third 
Five-Year Plan (see report of V oznesen- 
sky, March issue SRT). During this 
period, he said, the output of socialist in- 
dustry increased by 44 per cent. Capital 
investments in the national economy 
totalled 108,000,000,000 rubles. In all, in- 
vestments in socialist construction from 
the state budget of the USSR exceeded 
450,000,000,000 rubles. 

Compared with 1939, Zverev reported, 
the output of socialist industry in 1940 
increased by 13,600,000,000 rubles, or by 
11 per cent; railway freight traffic in- 
creased by 17,000,000,000 ton-kilometers. 
The grain harvest amounted to about 
7,300,000,000 poods (about 119,000,000 
metric tons). The volume of state and 
cooperative retail trade in 1940 reached 
174,500,000,000 rubles. 

These successes, said Zverev, created 
favorable conditions for an expansion of 
budget revenue. The report follows: 


HE State Budget of the USSR for 

1940 (according to _ preliminary 
data) was fulfilled on the revenue side in 
the amount of 178,100,000,000 rubles, and 
on the expenditure side in the amount of 
173,300,000,000 rubles. 

The State Budget of the USSR for 
1940, approved by the Sixth Session of the 
Supreme Soviet, provided for a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure amounting 
to 2,600,000,000 rubles; actually, the sur- 
plus amounts to 4,800,000,000 rubles, or 
an addition of 2,200 million rubles. 

This, despite the special conditions 
of our economic development connected 
with the military hostilities in which we 
were involved in the early months of the 
year. 

The State Budget for 1941 which the 
Government of the USSR submits for 
endorsement to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, provides for a revenue of 
216,200,000,000 rubles and an expendi- 
ture of 215,400,000,000 rubles, revenue 
exceeding expenditure by 783 million 
rubles. The total revenue of the Union 
budget is fixed at 170,200,000,000 rubles, 
and of the republican and local budgets 
at 46,000,000,000 rubles. (The 1941 State 
Budget as finally adopted by the Supreme 
Soviet after discussion by the deputies, 
provides for a revenue of 216,840,000,- 
000 rubles and expenditures of 216,052,- 
224,000.—Ep.) 

Compared with 1940, the revenue side 
of the budget is to increase by about 
38,100 million rubles, or 21.4 per cent. 
This considerable growth of revenue 
will be chiefly due to the larger contribu- 
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tions from the socialist national economy 


The various items of budget revenue in 





as a result of higher output and lower 1941 are planned in the following 
production costs. amounts: 
Actual rev- Increase 
enue in 1940 1941 Amount Per Cent 
Item (preliminary data) 
(in millions of rubles) 
EQGUMMATEGENUGl soils kaa waa dadeadas 178.080 216,161 38,081 21.4 
Including: 
RUNIMIUGIEANS cw asin a causwe cde weacre 105,849 124.500 18.651 17.6 
SN REING CAI ora cantar de da ara ees aXe SURES 21,346 31.259 9.913 46.4 
State social insurance funds.......... 9.153 9,998 845 9.2 
Revenue from machine and_ tractor 
CLOT) ey aires eae ee eee 2,007 2,603 596 29.7 
SO a er nee: sm ee oe 11,397 13,230 1,833 16.1 
Taxes and levies on the population.... 9.443 12.451 3.008 31.9 





It will be seen from these figures that 
the principal sources of budget revenue 
continue as hitherto to be the turnover 
tax and the profits tax. Together, they 
account for 72 per cent of the total rev- 
enue. And the revenues from the social- 
ist national economy in general make up 
nine-tenths of the total. 


Turnover Tax 


The proceeds from the turnover tax 
in 1941 are projected in the amount of 
124,500,000,000 rubles, as against 105,- 
800,000,000 rubles last year. The basis 
of this increase is the development of 
socialist industry and an increase in the 
trade of the country. 

The gross output of industry in 1941 
is to increase by 17 or 18 per cent as 
compared with last year, and will amount 
to 162,000,000,000 rubles. The volume 
of state and cooperative retail trade is 
to increase from 174,500,000,000 rubles 
in 1940 to 197,000,000,000 rubles in 1941. 
This should create all the necessary con- 
ditions for the collection of the estimated 
proceeds from the turnover tax. All that 
is required is that the heads of the 
People’s Commissariats and of the busi- 
ness organizations should insure the ful- 
fillment of the monthly, quarterly and 
annual production plans by every single 
plant, that they. strictly adhere to the 
established plan as regards assortment, 
that they ensure the prompt sale of goods 
and not permit the accumulation of un- 
necessary stocks. 

The finance departments must take an 
active part in securing the observance 
of the decision of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR and of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. of 
January 9, 1941, regarding measures to 
increase the manufacture of consumers’ 
goods and foodstuffs from local raw 
materials. Acting in conjunction with the 
capital investment banks and the branches 
of the State Bank, the finance depart- 
ments must see to it that this decision is 
actually carried out in every city and 
district, and that the funds spent: on ex- 
panding old and building new industries 
shall yield the maximum results in the 
shortest possible time. 


The finance departments must make a 
more thorough scrutiny of the taxation 
returns of the business organizations. 
This is of the utmost importance for the 
State Budget. Scrutiny of the taxation re- 
turns in many cases reveals inaccurate 
application of the taxation scales, incom- 
plete assessment of turnover and under- 
payment of taxation. Finance depart- 
ments must make it a rigid rule to scru- 
tinize the returns of business organiza- 
tions thoroughly and promptly. 


Profit Tax 


One of the major items of state rev- 
enue is the profit tax payable by state 
enterprises. 

The proceeds from this tax in 1941 
have been estimated at 31,300,000,000 
rubles, or 46.4 per cent more than was 
collected last year. The proportion of 
this item to the total budget revenue is 
to increase from 12 per cent to 14.5 per 
cent. This considerable increase in the 
proceeds from the profits tax is due to 
the projected increase of accumulations 
in the national economy as a result of 
increased output and lower production 
costs. 

The accumulations in all branches of 
the national economy in 1941 are esti- 
mated at 44,800,000,000 rubles. This is 
40.9 per cent more than in 1940. The 
rate of growth of accumulations will be 
largest of all in the case of heavy in- 
dustry. Whereas the increase in accumu- 
lations in 1941 for industry as a whole 
will be 47.9 per cent, in the case of 
heavy industry it will be over 100 per 
cent. 

The national economic plan for 1941 
provides for a reduction in the cost of 
production of industrial goods by 3.7 per 
cent. It is of the utmost importance to 
fulfill this program: it will result in addi- 
tional accumulations in industry of 7,- 
300,000,000 rubles. A reduction of pro- 
duction costs by only one per cent will 
result in an economy of nearly two bil- 
hon rubles. 

This task of reducing production costs 
must be accepted as an indefeasible law 
by every one of our plants. 
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The Collective Farm Income Tax 


The past year witnessed some im- 
provement in the work of the finance de- 
partments in the collection of taxes. Ar- 
rears of taxation, which amounted to 
about 600,000,000 rubles at the begin- 
ning of the year, dropped to almost two- 
fifths of that amount by January 1 of the 
current year. 

The yield from taxation on the popula- 
tion and income tax on the collective 
farms in 1941 is estimated at 14,000,000,- 
000 rubles. 

With a view to covering the growing 
expenditure on strengthening the de- 
fenses of our country necessitated by the 
acute international situation, I consider 
that the income tax on collective farms 
and the agricultural tax on collective 
farmers and individual peasant farms 
should be somewhat increased. 

Under the existing law the collective 
farms pay income tax of 3 per cent, and 
the associations for joint cultivation of 
the land income tax of 4 per cent on 
their gross income. The assessable in- 
come of the collective farms includes 
proceeds from the obligatory deliveries 
to the state, from produce purchased 
by the state, and from produce sold un- 
der contract or in the collective farm 
market; it also includes the value of 
produce distributed to the collective 
farmers for their year’s work, the value 
of payments in kind and money to the 
machine and tractor stations for their 
services, and the value of produce used 
as cattle fodder and for the other needs 
of the collective farms. The scale for all 
these items is the same. 

This method of assessment is out-of- 
date and is scarcely conducive to the 
further development of the socialized 
husbandry of the collective farms, and 
in particular of collective farm stock- 
breeding. 

The new bill on income tax on the 
collective farms proposes to exempt from 
assessment the proceeds from the obliga- 
tory deliveries to the state and produce 
used as fodder by the stockbreeding de- 
partments of the collective farms. It like- 
wise proposes to exempt the payments in 
money and kind made by collective farms 
for the services of the machine and trac- 
tor stations. 

Further, different scales of taxation 


are envisaged for the various items of 
collective farm revenue. Proceeds from 
produce purchased by the state or sold 
under contract, as well as produce used 
for production purposes by the collective 
farms (exclusive of fodder) is to be 
taxed 4 per cent, and all other revenue 
8 per cent. 

Under the Agricultural Tax Law of 
September 1, 1939, income from the per- 
sonal auxiliary husbandry of the collec- 
tive farmers, as well as the income of 
individual peasant farms is assessed in 
accordance with definite income stand- 
ards. These standards were based on 
the level of prices prevailing in the col- 
lective farm market in 1937-38. Today 
the income standards and the taxation 
scales are out-of-date, inasmuch as the 
incomes of collective farmers and of in- 
dividual peasants from the sale of agri- 
cultural produce have considerably in- 
creased. It is therefore proposed to 
amend the income standards and the ex- 
isting agricultural tax scales. 

The proposed amendments of the in- 
come standards and the agricultural tax 
scales will not extend to the Western 
regions of the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
Russian Republics, to the new districts 
of the Moldavian Republic, or to the 
Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian Re- 
publics. 

The bill to change the law on income 
tax on collective farms and the amend- 
ments to the Agricultural Tax Law sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR are designed to improve the sys- 
tem of taxation of collective farms, col- 
lective farmers and individual peasant 
farms, and at the same time to provide 
additional resources for the strengthen- 
ing of the defenses of our country. 


State Loans and 
Savings Bank Deposits 


Budget revenue in 1940 from loans 
issued for public subscription was en- 
dorsed by the Sixth Session of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR in the amount 
of 8,665,000,000 rubles. The actual pro- 
ceeds from this source in 1940 amounted 
to 9,008,000,000 rubles, or a surplus of 
343 million rubles. 

Nearly 60,000,000 persons subscribed a 
total of 9,433,000,000 rubles to the Third 
Five-Year Plan Loan (third year issue) 


in a very short period. There was a 
marked increase in subscriptions by col- 
lective farmers: in 1939 they totalled 
1,138,000,000 rubles, in 1940—1,603,000,- 
000 rubles. 

Very significant are the results of the 
collection of the installments on loans 
subscribed by collective farmers. In the 
case of the third issue of the Third Five- 
Year Plan Loan 1,392,000,000 rubles 
were received in the countryside by Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, whereas in the case of the 
previous issue of the loan, 806 million 
rubles were received by the same date 
last year. 

Every year our state loans yield an in- 
creased income to subscribers. In 1940 
over 900 million rubles were paid to the 
public in the form of lottery premiums 
and interest, as compared with 550 mil- 
lion rubles in 1939. The State Budget 
for 1941 estimates revenue from state 
loans issued for public subscription in the 
amount of 10,375,000,000 rubles. 

During the past few years the net- 
work of savings banks in the USSR has 
grown considerably, especially in rural 
districts. Today there are over 41,000 
savings banks in the country. At the be- 
ginning of the Third Five-Year Plan 
period there were some 14,000 rural 
savings banks; today there are over 31,- 
000. Rural savings banks are mostly 
opened in connection with post offices and 
do not necessitate any extra personnel, 
the work being done by the post office 
staffs. Aggregate savings bank deposits 
today exceed 7 billion rubles. 

The growing incomes of the working 
population of town and country furnish 
a reliable foundation for the expansion 


- of the savings bank business in the USSR. 


However, our savings banks are not by 
any means making full use of the avail- 
able opportunities. 

In 1941 the savings banks must at- 
tract additional deposits to a total of 
1,200,000,000 rubles. The fulfilment of 
this program will necessitate an improve- 
ment in the work of the savings banks, 
especially in the rural districts; they 
must learn to give efficient and accurate 
service to depositors and to holders of 
state loan certificates. Wide publicity 
must be given to the advantages and 
privileges accruing to the public from de- 
positing their spare funds in the state 
savings banks. 


A joint session of the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalites hears the Budget report. 
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One important task in the present year 
is to develop the savings bank business 
in the new republics and regions of the 
Soviet Union. Last year over 1,000 sav- 
ings banks were opened in the western 
regions of the Ukrainian and Byelo-Rus- 
sian Republics, as well as in the new 
districts of the Karelo-Finnish and 
Moldavian Republics. In the Lithuanian, 
Latvian and Estonian Union Republics 
the work of the savings banks has been 
reorganized on new principles. 


State Insurance 


Revenue from state insurance in 1941 
is estimated at 3,706,000,000 rubles, an 
increase of 8 per cent over last year. Of 
this amount, 1,565,000,000 rubles is to 
go to the State Budget. In addition, a 
total of 294 million rubles, the proceeds 
from obligatory property insurance, are 
to be assigned to the budgets of the 
autonomous republics, the territories and 
the regions. These latter funds are ear- 
marked for preventative measures against 
fire and loss of cattle, for the construc- 
tion and repair of veterinary stations and 
fire stations, for the acquisition of fire 
fighting equipment, etc. 

In 1940 obligatory and voluntary 
forms of insurance yielded 3,426,000,000 
rubles, which was 100 per cent of the 
plan, the plan for obligatory insurance 
being fulfilled 101.9 per cent, and for 
voluntary insurance 95.7 per cent. 

The total amount to which the prop- 
erty of collective farms and collective 
farmers was obligatorily insured against 
accident and natural calamity increased 
from 72 billion rubles in 1939 to 114 
billion rubles in 1940. 

In 1940 about 1,300,000,000 rubles 
was paid out in insurance compensation 
to collective farms, collective farmers, 
workers and office employees, as well as 
to state, cooperative and public bodies. 
There was a very substantial assistance 
to sufferers from accident and natural 
calamity. 

I must say that on the whole the in- 
surance bodies coped fairly well with the 
task of carrying out the new law on 
obligatory property insurance adopted by 
the Sixth Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. However, there are still 
some very grave shortcomings in the 
work of the state insurance bodies. 

For example, not all available oppor- 
tunities are yet being utilized for a really 
broad development of voluntary forms of 
insurance, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. Insurance workers must devote 
the maximum efforts to this field in 1941, 
without, however, relaxing their atten- 
tion to obligatory insurance and to the 

full collection of insurance payments. 

This concludes what I have to say 
about the revenue side of the State 
Budget. To fulfill the program of rev- 
enue collection in 1941 in the amount of 
216 billion rubles it is necessary that the 
heads of People’s Commissariats and 
business organizations insure undeviat- 
ing fulfillment of the production plans, 
the programs for reduction of production 
costs and the plans of accumulation, and 
that the business organizations and citi- 
zens of the USSR punctually discharge 
their financial obligations to the state. 





It is likewise necessary that the execu- 
tive committees of the local Soviets keep 
an eye on the collection of state revenue 
and render practical aid in securing the 
fulfillment of the financial plan. 

Our finance workers must keep a close 
watch on the progress of trade; they 
must exert greater influence on economic 
affairs, and do everything in their power 
to fulfill the revenue plan for 1941 regu- 
larly and systematically, from week to 
week and month to month in relation to 
every one of its items without exception. 

The historic decisions of the Eight- 
eenth All-Union Conference of the 
C.P.S.U. concretely indicate the means 
of utilizing the splendid technical equip- 
ment of our mills and factories and the 





increasing socialist accumulations. They 
call for Bolshevik effort to lower pro- 
duction costs, to eliminate all extrava- 
gance, and to introduce a regime of 
strict economy in all branches of indus- 
try and agriculture. 


Budget Expenditures of the 
USSR in 1941 


I now pass to the expenditure side of 
the budget of 1941. 

Expenditures from the State Budget 
of the USSR in 1941 will increase by 
24.3 per cent over last year. 

The resources of the State Budget of 
the USSR in 1941 will be expended on 
the following: 





Actual expenditure 


tn 1940 


Item 


Amount Per Cent 


Total expenditure.............. 


1941 


Increase 


(preliminary data, in millions of rubles) 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 


173,259 100.0 215,373 100.0 42,114 24.3 
Including: 
1. National economy....... 57,110 33.0 72,875 33.8 15,765 27.6 
Of which: 

ee 27,762 16.0 39,181 18.2 11,419 41.1 
Agriculture........... 12,168 7.0 13,455 6.2 1,287 10.6 

Transport and com- 
munications........ 4,664 yA 6,576 3.0 1,912 41.0 

2. Social and cultural ser- 
SC ee eres 41,713 24.1 47,803 2a. 6,090 14.6 

Of which 

a 22,682 13.1 26,612 12.3 3,930 17.3 
Public health. ........ 9,379 A 10,891 5.1 1,512 16.1 
Social maintenance.... 3,007 8 3,469 1.6 462 15.4 

3. People’s Comm. of Defense 

and People’s Comm. of 
So a eeeee 56,102 32.4 70,865 32.9 14,763 26.3 

4. Judiciary and State ad- 
ministration.......... 6,752 39 7,142 mR 390 5.8 
5. Loan service............ 2,785 1.6 3,350 1.6 565 20.3 





The table shows that over half (56 
per cent) of the total budget appropria- 
tions will go to finance national economy 
and cultural services and nearly one- 
third (32.9 per cent) to finance national 
defense. 

Particularly large are the appropria- 
tions planned for industry and transport. 
Budget investments in industry are pro- 
jected in the amount of 39,200,000,000 
rubles, in transport and communications 
in the amount of 6,600,000,000 rubles. 
Compared with 1940, financing of indus- 
try is to increase by 11,400,000,000 rub- 
les, or by 41.1 per cent, while financing 
of transport and communications will 
register an increase of 1,900,000,000 rub- 
les, or 41 per cent. This allocation of 
budget expenditure corresponds to the 
tasks laid down in the national economic 
plan for 1941 and to the role of industry 
and transport in the accomplishment of 
these tasks. 


Capital Development 


The further advancement of our na- 
tional economy and the strengthening of 
our national defenses necessitate a huge 
program of capital development in 1941 
and the starting of a large number of 
new plants—over one thousand—punc- 
tually to plan. 

The volume of capital construction 
work planned for 1941—calculated at 
1936 estimate prices—is 57,000,000,000 
rubles, which includes 9 billion rubles of 


decentralized capital investments. The 
financing of this program of work, mak- 
ing allowances for changes in prices and 
rates, will require a sum of 60 billion 
rubles. The main source of finance for 
capital development is the State Budget, 
from which 46,600,000,000 rubles, or 
77.7 per cent of the total financing re- 
quired, will be provided. Of this sum, 
it is proposed to allocate 22,900,000,000 
rubles for the construction of plants of 
the industrial People’s Commissariats, 
and 4,800,000,000 rubles for the develop- 
ment of the transport and communica- 
tions services. 

The economic bodies themselves will 
supply 13,400,000,000 rubles of their own 
funds for the financing of capital devel- 
opment. 

In 1940 the banks received 8,700,000,- 
000 rubles from the resources of the 
economic bodies themselves for capital 
investment purposes; this was 40 per 
cent more than in 1939. However, sev- 
eral People’s Commissariats, not having 
fulfilled their plan of accumulations, de- 
posited with the banks considerably less 
of their own funds than was provided for 
in the state plan. It is the duty of all 
People’s Commissariats, Chief Depart- 
ments and plants in 1941 punctually to 
deposit with the banks their entire amor- 
tization payments and the entire part of 
their profits designated for the financing 
of capital development. 

The increase in the contributions to 
capital investment by economic bodies 
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from their own funds enhances the re- 
sponsibility of the long-term investment 
banks in insuring the prompt receipt of 
these funds and their proper utilization. 

It is highly important for the fulfil- 
ment of the plan of capital construction 
work to make full use of the internal 
reserves of the building projects them- 
selves. In 1941 surplus stocks of ma- 
chinery and materials to a value of over 
750,000,000 rubles are to be put to ef- 
fective use. 

The Council of People’s Commissars 
of the USSR and the Central Commit- 
tee of our Party have given instructions 
to reduce the proportion of overhead 
expenses on building jobs in 1941 from 
24 per cent to 20 per cent. It is incum- 
bent on the Union People’s Commissar- 
iats, the Councils of People’s Commissars 
of the Union Republics, the Executive 
Committees of the Soviets and the banks 
financing construction work to exercise 
day-to-day control to see that this highly 
important instruction of the Party and 
the Government is properly carried out 
and to call all who venture to ignore it 
to strict account. : 

In addition to the capital investments 
| have already mentioned, it is proposed 
to spend 7,300,000,000 rubles on capital 
repairs. The bulk of this sum—5,500,- 
000,000 rubles—is to be covered from 
the amortization payments of the busi- 
ness organizations, and the remaining 
1,800,000,000 rubles by appropriations 
from the State Budget. 

Such are the principal items of capital 
financing in 1941. In order to fulfil the 
quantitative and qualitative requirements 
of this plan, all business executives must 
decidedly pay greater attention to the 
economic side of construction work; 
they must eliminate all inefficient man- 
agement and introduce the strictest econ- 
omy of materials and funds. 


Working Capital of 
Economic Organizations 


By the beginning of 1941, the state 
economic organizations under Union, re- 
publican and local jurisdiction were to 
have total working capital amounting to 
63,400,000,000 rubles. According to pre- 
liminary data, the actual working capi- 
tal of the economic organizations fell 
short of this amount by 2,700,000,000 
rubles. This was due to the fact that 
certain economic organizations failed to 
fulfil their plans of accumulation and put 
their working capital to improper uses. 

An increase of 10,200,000,000 rubles 
in the working capital of the economic 
organizations is projected in 1941. Of 
this sum, 3,300,000,000 rubles is to be 
provided by the budget. 

The proper utilization of these work- 
ing funds constitutes one of the most 
important tasks of the executives of our 
business organizations. 

Last October the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR instructed the 
People’s Commissariats to take urgent 
measures to reduce their stocks of goods 
and materials to the established limits. 
In spite of this, in certain branches of 
industry there was a distinct increase 
of stocks in the period July 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1940. 
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One of the chief reasons for the ac- 
cumulation of surplus stocks at the plants 
is the unsatisfactory state of accounting 
of materials, tools and machinery, and 
inadequate supervision over the way they 
are utilized. 

What is the effect of the accumula- 
tion of superfluous stocks of goods and 
materials at plants? It slows down the 
turnover of material resources, disturbs 
the plan of supply of other plants, cre- 
ates financial difficulties for the plants, 
and ends in the executives making inor- 
dinate demands on the State Budget and 
on bank credits. 

This practice of accumulating exces- 
sive stocks of goods and materials must 
be stopped. The People’s Commissariats 
and the economic organizations must in- 
stitute stricter control over the supply of 
materials to the plants and have stocks 
cut down to the actual requirements of 
production. 


Agriculture 


The national economic plan for 1941 
provides for the further development and 
consolidation of agriculture. The gross 
grain harvest is to increase by 8 per 
cent and to amount to about 7,900,000.- 
000 poods (about 229,000,000 metric 
tons). There is to be a distinct advance 
in socialist stockbreeding. ‘The number 
ot head of large horned cattle in the 
collective farms is to increase by 19 per 
cent, horses by 9 or 10 per cent, sheep and 
goats by 23 or 24 per cent, and pigs by 
38 per cent. The technical equipment of 
agriculture is to be expanded. In 1940 
there were 437,000 tractors in the ma- 
chine and tractor stations; in 1941 there 
will be about 454,000. It is planned to 
start 387 new machine and tractor sta- 
tions, including 115 in the Union Repub- 
lics of the Baltic. The total number of 
machine and tractor stations towards 
the end of the year will be 7,367. 

The Party and the Government are 
giving broad assistance to the collective 
farms and state farms. In 1941 collec- 
tive farms and collective farmers will 
receive 1,700,000,000 rubles in the form 
of state agricultural credits. Invest- 
ments in agriculture out of the State 
Budget will reach substantial propor- 
tions—13,500,000,000 rubles. Of this 
sum, about 7,900,000,000 rubles will go 
to finance the machine and tractor sta- 





tions, and 2,500,000,000 rubles to finance 
the state farms under the jurisdiction of 
the Commissariat of State Farms. 

The decision of the Eighteenth Party 
Congress to turn the state farms into 
highly productive and highly profitable 
enterprises has not yet been realized. 
There are quite a number of state farms 
which have achieved good results. How- 
ever, in many of the state farms the pro- 
gram of reduced costs is not being car- 
ried out, and the losses due to bad man- 
agement and to tractors and combines 
standing idle are still considerable. The 
1940 plan of capital development in state 
farms was not fulfilled. The finances of 
a number of state farms are in a chaotic 
state, which undermines the principles of 
business accounting and leads to substan- 
tial losses. 

Last year the People’s Commissariat 
of Finance of the USSR _ investigated 
how budget funds were being employed 
in 400 machine and tractor stations. It 
was ascertained that over-expenditures 
on the repair of tractors were chiefly 
due to the fact that the machine and 
tractor stations did not adhere to the 
established norms of output and the es- 
tablished scales of payment, maintained 
superfluous staffs of workers and cleri- 
cal employees, unlawfully raised wages 
and incurred other wasteful expendi- 
tures, 

The Land Departments must see to it 
that the directors of the machine and 
tractor stations keep a daily check on 
the course of repairs of tractors and 
other agricultural machinery, and ex- 
pend funds, materials and fuel frugally 
and economically. 


Social and Cultural Services 


In 1941 the budget appropriations for 
the social and cultural services will 
amount to 47,800,000,000 rubles—6,100,- 
000,000 rubles, or 14.6 per cent more 
than last year. The scale of our cultural 
development may be judged from the 
fact that the appropriations for social 
and cultural services in 1941 will be 
nearly nine times as large as in 1931. 
Such a rate of increase of expenditure 
for cultural purposes is possible only in 
the country of victorious socialism. 

Here are the figures showing how the 
appropriations for the social and cul- 
tural services are to be allocated: 





Actual expenditure 











Mee : : Increase 
Item of Expenditure in 1940 1941 , 
(preliminary data, in millions of rubles) Amount silica 

eg, Tan 22,682 26,612 3,930 17.3 

2. Public health and physical culture.... 9,379 10,891 1,512 16.1 

3. State grants to mothers of large families 1,225 1,225 — 
+. Social maintenance (exclusive of social 

i insurance funds)................... 1,039 1,206 167 16.1 

5. State social insurance................ 7,388 7,869 481 6.5 

PN 55S MO Ti oo doe 41,713 47,803 6,090 14.6 





More than half the total expenditure 
on social and cultural services—26,600,- 
000,000 rubles—will be appropriated for 
educational purposes. The expenditure 
on the maintenance of elementary, in- 
termediary and secondary schools will 
increase from 8,700,000,000 rubles in 
1940 to 9,500,000,000 rubles in 1941. 


In the elementary, intermediary and 
secondary general schools there will be 
a total of 36,200,000 pupils in the 1941- 
42 school year, which represents an in- 
crease of 3.4 per cent over the actual 
number of pupils in the 1940-41 school 
year. The kindergartens belonging to 
the People’s Commissariats will accom- 
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modate 1,272,000 children in 1941, or 
126,000 more than in 1940. 

Considerable appropriations—996,000,- 
000 rubles—are provided in the budget 
for political educational work among 
adults; of this sum 227,000,000 rubles 
are to be expended on village reading 
rooms and 217,000,000 rubles on adult 
schools. 

In the field of social and cultural 
measures, one of the most important 
tasks of the State Budget is to provide 
the financial resources for the realiza- 
tion of the historic decision of the Party 
and Government on the subject of state 
labor reserves. A sum of 4,065,000,000 
rubles is to be assigned this year from 
the budget for the maintenance of trade 
and railway schools and the factory 
training schools. These funds will in- 
sure the organized training of fresh re- 
inforcements of skilled workers for in- 
dustry and transport. Let me remind 
you that last year 605,000 pupils were 
enrolled in the trade and railway schools 
and the factory training schools; this 
year 887,000 pupils are to be enrolled. 
We expect the factory training schools 
to turn out 794,000 skilled workers in 
the current year. 

In 1941 appropriations from the bud- 
get for the maintenance of higher educa- 
tional establishments will amount to 
2,299,000,000 rubles, and for the main- 
tenance of vocational schools to 1,551,- 
000,000 rubles. These appropriations 
will make it possible to increase the 
number of students in the higher educa- 
tional establishments to 657,000, or by 
13 per cent as compared with 1940. 

The profound interest shown in sci- 
ence in our country is reflected in the 
budget. The budget appropriations for 
scientific-research institutes and for re- 
search work will amount to 1,032,000,- 
000 rubles, an increase of 94 million 
rubles compared with the plan of 1940. 
Apart from these budget appropriations, 
substantial expenditures on science—619 
million rubles in all—are projected from 
the funds of the industries and from 
other non-budgetary sources. Thus the 
total expenditures on scientific-research 
institutes and on scientific research will 
amount to 1,651,000,000 rubles. 

Expenditure on public health and phys- 
ical culture amounted in 1940 to 9,379,- 
000,000 rubles. In the budget for 1941 
this sum is being increased by 1,500,000,- 
000 rubles and will reach 10,891,000,000 
rubles It is proposed in the course of 
this year to institute about 27,000 new 
beds in urban and rural hospitals, and 
provide additional accommodation for 
over 55,000 children in permanent 
creches. 

State grants to mothers of large fami- 
lies will total 1,225 million rubles. 

Budget expenditures on state social 
insurance is estimated at 7,869,000,000 
rubles, as against 7,388,000,000 rubles 
expended in 1940. Expenditure on pen- 
sions and allowances out of social insur- 
ance funds will amount to 5,904,000,000 
rubles, on child welfare to 664 million 
rubles, and on rest homes and sanatoria 
to 1,022,000,000 rubles. 

These figures show that notwithstanding 
the immense tasks that face the Soviet 
Union with regard to the further devel- 
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opment of industry and the strengthening 
of its national defenses, the social and 
cultural services for the working people, 
far from contracting, are expanding 
from year to year. 


(To be concluded in June issue) 


YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 35) 


a sentimental attachment to the so-called 
mir, primitive collectives of the land 
which Stolypin partially, as she herself 
admits, broke up, creating a concentra- 
tion of land in the hands of the kulaks. 
This is therefore the political ideal of 
our author, a kulak-dominated state rid- 
ing on the backs of the peasants. 

No wonder she dislikes collectiviza- 
tion, Yet she admits grudgingly “raw 
materials for industry more than doubled 
in 1937 in comparison with the pre-war 
acreage.” 

One more thing remains to be said 
about the book. The party of which 
Miss Gordon was avowedly a member 
believed in individual terror as a means 
of political struggle. And on pages 456, 
457, and again on page 489 the author 
enters an apologia for this philosophy. 
We take it as a suggestion that a little 
of individual terror practiced against 
Soviet leaders would go a long way to 
satisfy her wrath. We need only recall 
that another woman of the same party 
to which Miss Gordon claims allegiance 
inflicted on Lenin the wound that short- 
ened his great life. 


Question: We would like to know 
something about the Soviet pension sys- 


tem.—E. G., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Answer: The Soviet pension system 
provides for retirement old age pension 
for men reaching the age of 60 after 25 
years of service in industry and for 
women upon reaching the age of 55 with 
20 years of service to their credit. Any 
amount of money that people on old age 
pensions may be earning they keep for 
themselves without prejudice to the full 
amount of pension they are receiving. 
Pensions range from 50 to 60 per cent 
of their normal earnings. 

In addition to these regular basic pen- 
sion schedules there are special compen- 
sations for long, uninterrupted, meritori- 
ous services to industry, trade, science, 
culture and the like. Professional people 
such as teachers, doctors, agronomists 
are entitled to a pension after 25 years 
of service. The minimum pension is 50 
per cent of their annual earnings. 

In addition there is a comprehensive 
system of compensation and pensions for 
handicapped or partly or wholly incapa- 
citated as a result of occupational hazard 
or industrial accident. In addition to 
pensions there is a wide net of producing 
cooperatives of all kinds where, in spite 
of their handicap such persons can con- 
tinue some useful service to the com- 
munity for which they get paid in addi- 
tion to their pension, and which goes a 
long way to preserve their morale and 


happiness. The disabled are entitled to 
necessary medical treatment, and a net of 
hospitals, sanatoria and rest homes are 
theirs to take advantage of. 


CONSUMERS’ GOODS 
(Continued from page 31) 


in the Soviet press discussing the de- 
cree, is on the manner in which it will 
spur the development of local manu- 
facture in the Far East, Central Asia, 
the Caucasus and the European North, 
where promcoops and local industry 
are practically non-existent, and all 
consumers’ goods, including such im- 
portant cultural items as school -sup- 
plies and stationery are still transported 
huge distances from the cities. Thus 
the decree will help in the general task 
of raising the level of backward areas 
to that of the foremost, and create a 
sound local basis for completely elim- 
inating the narrow cultural outlook 
to which the peasant was formerly con- 
fined. 

The 18th Party Congress two years 
ago called for the elimination of long 
and irrational rail hauls; an end to 
“gigantomania” as evidenced in the 
planning only of the largest plants; 
an end to the unnecessary specialization 
of certain districts and enterprises in 
producing extremely limited varieties 
of goods; and specifically for the 
flowering of local industry and the 
promcoops. The new decree helps to 
accomplish all these. 

The decree’s military importance is 
also not to be overlooked in times like 
these. With the railroads unburdened, 
and with local sources of supply and 
repair established, the possible disrup- 
tion of either transport or large-scale 
consumers’ goods production for brief 
periods would not interfere with the 
flow of food, clothing and other essen- 
tials to the populace, providing the 
railroads with that much more capacity 
for moving troops and heavy industrial 
products. 

In Western Byelo-Russia and the 
Western Ukraine, in the Baltic Soviet 
Republics, in Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina, the Soviet Government is 
engaged in raising 23,000,000 people 
to a Socialist level and manner of life. 
In much of this vast territory, indus- 
try was virtually non-existent, and 
much of the non-agricultural enterprise 
was that of small capitalists who are 
still permitted to operate. It has been 
announced that these small enterprises 
are to be converted into cooperatives. 
The new decree affords encouragement 
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and assistance to this process of organ- 
izing the beginnings of industrial pro- 
duction where none existed before, and 
is an effective means of developing the 
local initiative of these people. 

In a world where the strictest con- 
trol over all supplies, and rationing of 
the populace, is no longer a matter of 


surprise, the ability of the Soviet Union 
to turn the control of huge resources 
over to local government, to finance 
the building of thousands of new enter- 
prises producing consumers’ goods, giv- 
ing free rein to local initiative and de- 
cision in the process, is of considerable 
significance. 


THE GIRL WHO LOVED YAPTEKO 


(Continued from page 37) 


work-—there was yet time to begin 
making herself a cape of soft, white 
reindeer skin. And a more beautiful 
cape I have never seen. 

As she worked, the soft glow of the 
fire outlined her broad cheeks, and 
heightened the gleam in her joyous 
eyes. From time to time she glanced in 
my direction, and watched me as I 
wrote down the legend of Vaula Piet- 
tomin, which the blind minstrel, Niar- 
kone, had recited to me the night 
before. 

Laying her sewing aside for a mo- 
ment, she shook her head sympa- 
thetically, and said: 

“Your work is hard, comrade.” 

She sighed and went on, hesitatingly: 

“There is a boy. There, far away,” 
—and she waved her hand indefinitely. 
“He lives high up on the Siuremboi 
Yaga. He is a shepherd, and his name 
is Yapteko. ... He plays checkers bet- 
ter than any one in the tundra.” She 
paused again, and sighed. “For two 
weeks I worked on a letter to him. 
How it made my head ache! But I 
couldn’t do it right, so it went into the 
fire... . Oh, but your work is difficult, 
comrade.” 

As I listened, an idea came into my 
head. 

“Why don’t you dictate a letter, and 
I’ll work it out and put it down?” 

She blushed, and replied: 

“T really wanted to ask you, but I 
was afraid to. You write it, and I'll 
rewrite it in my own hand.” 

We got to work immediately. As 
she listened to my words of love for 
Yapteko, Tonia looked at me admiring- 
ly out of the corner of her eye, and 
broke in: 

“You! I'll bet there’s more than one 
girl crying over letters from you.” 

And when I finished, she sat up far 
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into the night carefully copying the 
letter. 

“Tt’s so good, I’ll send him another 
copy of it soon.” 

I explained to her that that was not 
the thing to do, and wrote three more 
letters for her to Yapteko Manzadey. I 
numbered each one carefully, so she 
wouldn’t get them mixed up and send 
the more tender ones earlier than they 
ought to be sent. (Later I found out 
that when she copied and sent them, 
she carefully copied the numbers as 
well.) 

In the morning I bade Tonia fare- 
well, and took with me the first letter 
to Yapteko. Stammering and excited, 
she rode with me quite a way. At last, 
we stopped and I let her out of the 
sled. 

“I’m sorry you have to go,” said she. 
“T wish you could be a member of our 
Komsomol branch. We'd even elect 
you chairman of the county committee. 
You’re such a tactful comrade.” 

She looked sadly for a long time 
toward the horizon, toward the upper 
reaches of the Siuremboi Yaga, whose 
waters flowed past the place where her 
beloved lived. 

“You see,” she said, “you understand 
things... .”’ Again she stood gazing. 

“Well, goodbye.” I finally held out 
my hand, to break the uncomfortable 
silence. “Goodbye, comrade!” 

“Perhaps you will come from Mos- 
cow again sometime to visit us? ... 
When you do, I’ll be married.” 

Her mind was far away. She leaned 
on the sled, and murmured: 

“Tell Yapteko to throw some chips 
in the river. They will flow down to 
me within two days, and I will know 
that he has gotten my letter... . Yes, 
tell him to throw chips in the river, so 
I will know that he still loves me.” 

“T will.” 

I wrung her hand, yelled to my 
team, and was off. At the bottom of 
the valley, I turned and looked back. 
The girl was standing at the top of the 
mound where we had parted, waving 
to me. The sun was behind her, the 





warm June sun, and the wind carried 
to me a faint and long-drawn out: 

“Do-svi-danya, tovaris’!” 

That night I saw Yapteko. He was 
sitting by the fire in his tent, whittling, 
when I came in. He looked up. 

“I’m making a toy,” he said. 
rattle.” 

I marveled at his skill as he put the 
rattle together, without using a single 
nail. How much care and patience had 
gone into the making of that toy! 

“T’ve been working on it for six 
months,” said Yapteko, “. . .-it’s for 
my son.” 

Surprised, I asked: 

“Your son? Where is he?” 

“He isn’t, yet, but he will be,” re- 
plied Yapteko, with confidence. “TI will 
soon marry, and there will be a son.” 

He sat thoughtfully for a while, and 
added: 

“A certain girl is in love with me. 
Tonia Vylko is her name. A good girl, 
but,” he paused, “but, I, comrade... . 
You understand. . . . I love another, 
our school teacher, Tonia Kovylev.... 
I love her madly, and so I’m sad... . 
Are you in love, comrade?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Well,” he sighed, ‘there you are. 
... But I am in love.” And, without 
another word, he went back to his 
whittling. 

Before lying down, I gave him 
Tonia’s letter, and told him of the re- 
ply she hoped for. 

Yapteko read the letter. His face 
grew sad, but he said nothing, and lay 
down to sleep. 

I couldn't sleep all night. In the 
morning, Yapteko rose and went out. 
But he threw no chips into the Siurem- 
boi Yaga. 

I went to the fire, gathered a whole 
armful of chips that had fallen from 
Yapteko’s whittling and walked to the 
bank of the river and threw them in. 
At least they had been touched by the 
hands of Yapteko, beloved by Tonia 
Vylko, the girl from the Siuremboi 
Yaga River. 

Translated from KrasNayaA Nov, 
July-August, 1940. 
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THE RED ARMY 
(Continued from page 34) 


always warned commanders to avoid 
schematic cliches. He gave a modern 
application to the immortal maxims of 
the great Russian general Suvorov, 
who used to say: “I only know three 
things in war: Coup d’oeuil, Speed 
and Dash.” (Coup d’oeuil in French 
means ability quickly to gauge a dis- 
tance or a situation with the naked 
eye). In their larger sense the three 
essentials are: the initiative and judg- 
ment of the commander, mobility and 
maneuverability of the army, and the 
“spirit of attack,” all three of which 
form the pillars of the doctrine of the 
Red Army. 

Thus, during the period under con- 
sideration, the Red Army was organ- 
ized, its education and training put on 
a modern basis, a nucleus for its fu- 
ture reserves of many millions was 
provided for, and, finally, all this was 
capped with a war doctrine which ex- 
pressed its very essence and spirit, that 
of an instrument of peace but of a 
formidable weapon in war. 


Technical Equipment 


However, it must be admitted that 
the technical equipment of the Red 
Army at that period was deficient and 
antiquated. 

In 1925 Frunze wrote that this 
backwardness of the military equip- 
ment of the Red Army was the weakest 
spot of Soviet defense and could have 
dire consequences. He insisted that 
the most urgent and immediate prob- 
lem was to raise the technical level of 
Soviet arms and fought bitterly against 
those who, basing their reasoning upon 
the experience of the Civil War, were 
apt to underestimate the importance of 
technical equipment. Frunze insisted 
that future wars would be very differ- 
ent from the Civil War and that the 
Red Army would be most certainly 
confronted with much mightier weap- 
ons than those used in 1918-1920. 

The deficiency in armaments and 
equipment, however, could not be rem- 
edied by work, study and organization 
alone. A powerful heavy industry was 
needed. This is why the Red Army 
had to wait for the First Five-Year 
Plan to put it on “wheels and wings,” 
to give it modern guns and planes en 
masse. 

At the end of the period under con- 
sideration, i.e., in 1929, the “motoriza- 
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tion quotient” of the Red Army was 
2.6 horse-power per man, or a total of 
some 1,400,000 h.p. powering all the 
vehicles and planes of the defense 
forces. In 1939 this figure was well 
over 32,000,000 h.p. 

Even as the very plans which were 
to give the Red Army the implements 
making it the greatest striking force in 
the world, barring none, were being 
worked out, the first rumblings of the 
ensuing “war period” could already be 
heard. In May 1927 the British Tories 
instigated the provocative raid on Ar- 
cos, the Soviet trading company in 
England; on May 26, they forced the 
breaking off of relations between Great 
Britain and the USSR; on June 7, 
1927, the Soviet Ambassador in War- 
saw, Voikov, was assassinated; during 
that summer raids were organized on 
Soviet embassies and consulates in Ber- 
lin, Peking, Shanghai and Tientsin. 

The Red Army, which was then far 
from being rearmed and re-equipped, 
but which was already organizationally 
and morally a powerful force, had to 
meet during the summer of 1929 the 
first open attack on Soviet borders since 
1922. This attack, on its Eastern 
borders, interrupted the Period of 
Peace and ushered in the Period of 
Latent War which still exists today. 
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SOVIET PULITZER PRIZES 


Soviet collective ideal and a return to 
individualism. In this they convict 
themselves of a double slander, For at 
no time in Soviet history has the indi- 
vidual been slighted. Rather, the chief 
end of the Soviet organization of so- 
ciety has been the completest possible 
self-fulfilment of the individual, every 
individual, whether his self-fulfilment 
is at a lathe, a pilot’s wheel or an art- 
ist’s easel. In the Soviet Union it is for 
the community that the individual func- 
tions, and it is to the interest of the 
community that all the individuals who 
compose it should attain maximum self- 
fulfilment. 

This is manifest in so many ways 
that they constituted a large part of 
Dr. Harry F. Ward’s notable book “In 
Place of Profit.” But it is most strik- 
ingly manifest, perhaps, at the very 
point attacked in the new slanders. For 
the Stalin awards are only a develop- 
ment of the unique Soviet system of 
according recognition and appreciation 
to all whose talents, heroism or leader- 
ship have been outstanding. 

In the matter of prizes a consid- 
erable number exist which have already 
been established in honor of noted 
Soviet personalities. For example, to 
commemorate the great aviator, Valery 
Chkalov, who died in an airplane acci- 
dent, three 50,000 ruble annual prizes 
were established, one for the best air- 
plane design, one for the best design or 
improvement for airplane motors, and 
one for the best squadron in the Red 
air fleet. ‘his prize was instituted in 
1939, And in 1936, in memory of the 
great physiologist Pavlov, an annual 
prize of 20,000 rubles was instituted. 
Six Soviet physiologists received the 
Pavlov prizes in five years, two prizes 
of 20,000 rubles being awarded on one 
occasion when it was found difficult to 
choose between two notable contribu- 
tions. Similar commemorative prizes 
exist in other fields. 

Actually the principle of awards and 
honors for individual achievement can 
be said to have had beginnings simul- 
taneously with the republic. The Order 
of the Red Banner which was insti- 
tuted during the Civil War was the 
first of a series of awards which now 
include the Order of the Red Banner 
of Labor, the Order of Merit, and the 
Order of Lenin. These are all awarded 
in acknowledgment of achievements in 
every field,—for heroic action, for 
Stakhanovite work in industry, agri- 
culture, transportation, for distinction 


(Continued from page 19) 


in cultural fields, etc. The Order of 
Lenin ranks highest. 

The honors carry a number of priv- 
ileges including a small annual pension. 
In more recent years as, for example, 
when Orders were bestowed on the 
members of the Papanin floating Polar 
station, large cash awards were granted 
at the same time. 

Along with the honorary orders 
there are also honorary titles, the grant 
of which is accompanied with certain 
privileges and monetary awards. ‘The 
title, Hero of the Soviet Union, has 
been accorded to men and women who 
have distinguished themselves by heroic 
action in aviation, scientific explora- 
tion, or military service. In the field 
of culture distinguished achievement is 
honored by the title People’s Artist. 
When it is an All-Union award the 
title is People’s Artist of the USSR; 
when it is a Republic award the title 
is People’s Artist of the Byelo-Russian, 
or Georgian, or Uzbek, SSR, etc. To 
the Academy of Sciences, furthermore, 
not only the outstanding professional 
scientists but men like Papanin through 
whose exploits the cause of science has 
been advanced, are elected. 

Nor do all these even begin to ex- 
haust the means by which individual 
achievement is stimulated and accorded 
social recognition. Stakhanovism it- 
self which has brought honors and sub- 
stantial money awards to hundreds of 
thousands of inventive, enterprising 
and devoted workers and _ farmers, 
might itself be called a development 
of the udarnichestvo or shock-worker 
system which was itself patterned on 
shock brigadiers in the revolutionary 
and Civil War period. The term was 
transferred to achievements in factory 
and field because after the Civil War 
work became the field for heroism. 

Thus from all ranges of Soviet life 
individual self-fulfilment is stimulated. 
In the schools the “A” students receive 
substantial stipends from the govern- 
ment, in the factories and the fields 
the coveted title of Stakhanovite and 
substantial cash premiums reward in- 
itiative and talent. Finally, in the 
highest ranks of inventor, scientist and 
artist, names are entered for the Stalin 
awards. Thus the Soviet people know 
that talent, perseverance and enterprise 
will gain for them both the material re- 
wards they merit and the appreciation 
of their fellow-citizens, in an ever 
ascending gradation of monetary grants 
and_ honors. 
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